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PROBLEM 
^. To ,„, ly ,, „,„ „. s . 3tratoelc obJoctlvea ^ m 

^ ordor t0 „„„. eha ^..^ ^ ^ ^.^ 

anno control. 

SCOPE 
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a. nan «.rr study l0 concerned prlmarlly w±th ^ u g 

"llit-nr deployment ln West Qcrmany (lnoludlng ^ " g 

an th. do.in.nt client of the U.S. f orce commitment to NATO 7 
Cons— tl0B 10 aloo clven t0 fche w±der confccxt Qf fche enfci ' 

HATO co„r,ontn ti on, wl1ere appropriate, and to U.S. political 9 
and,„U ltaryobJec , /v , 8lntheremainderofthewori ^ ^ ^ 

tieulor emphasis lr . .. laced on fch<j ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 
of the German problem because of their influence upon the 
strategic objective, and military deployments of the two 13 
opposmc power bloc, m the light of these political con- i, 
aideratlons, possible alterations in the U.S. deployment In 15 

West oermony *re examine, ln order fco ^ ^^ ^ 

arn,s control measures which may possibly reia* world fcensione 
and yet not compromise U.S. strategic objectives in Europe. l8 

3. The nature of the problems considered is, of course 
such that their dimensions may change materially in a very 
short space of time. Events may completely overtake certain 
statements of fact. The validity of pertinent conclusions 
will therefore be subject to appropriate qualification. 
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INTnODUCTQHv 

''• a„.v consideration or «, oontrol , nuot mosn ^ tui 
lnteMC "° n °* "» """«» ™ Political objectives „ f th0 

r* r0rMS - TOd ° y "™° P ""™" *". -Idwiac Jn 
-ir Implications. n„a their rocus ln th0 MT0 aroa w 

Part le„i arly in the East-West confrontation in t„e ^^^ 
territory or 0e™„ y . Th0 . fft , t ., ^ ^ 
euro, upon „ATO ha0 lncreaolnely been to ueaken the - 
the Western Alliance. (Paragraph* a 9 , al , 92 ., 

the pnonr,™ i?«,.t.,„ , WTn 

5. MUCK or MTO. e current disunity i. dlreotIy .^ 
las* or„„ Blthln „,, ^^ ^^ ^ 

«rate ey for coping „it„ 6he C0TOUnlat ^ ^ 

KATO strateg y or prlmary rellMce ^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

deterring S ov ie t ^^^ was ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

po.slblHt y tnat th.s strateg y wouia nave to be indented 
eppsared rslstlvely rs^s', bsssus, or „.a. supsriority in 
long-ranee nuclear aeHvery systen,.. 31noe the 
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Council decision ln which NATO's current ««•„«♦• 

, current strategy was adopted, 17 
however, the s«,m-«-- ..-..- ... " ' X( 



however, tne Soviet, have gradual* narr0)red the gap ^ 
strategic d.U,er y systems, Md have ^ lnereMlngly 
Insistent that the .... ana its NATO AUle. taKe cognisance 
of this ract by suKing appropriate aajueWts i„ the TOrlo . 
wide Poutlcal-Mlltary conrrontatlon between the two power 
blocs. As Soviet pressure „a. become .ore intense, MATO has 
beoeaw, increasing* uneasy at the prospect or having to 

3 lrpS?^ E t?rS^ n ana 8ae conol t u t ? e °°"° lu "°" ■* 
JSftPdS £&? S ™"°' -1" *3S. ^TthToe^op- 6 
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~* .^ „. raV0Pable t0 the WMt ^ tho 
one. (Paragraphs 21, 92, go .) 

«. «».. «nurr .t^tHT i. no, «. only onuoo ,„ ^ 

orroct, „r dloputoo lnTOlv i„ g th. »,*„„, of NATO t0 tu 

-*«. t»^.. ta out.u, Europe . 0n ,„, one 

— « »,v. lno ,, tcd that ^ o mianc9 nuot ouppoM ^J"* 

„?r r rot,in pnwr in coi ° niai - f °™ r -— «... 

- „ tt ptetl to P „ MPay mm „ . ^^ of 

* - «,,,.. mdu^uu^a V „u m counts ^ the 

*«». h.„ bom lnJcctod lnt0 tho .^^ 

»*.<■„«„„ „ w ro6ardlns the ^ of the 0MramlBt thr J * 

«-» rur t „. r tl „ baolo for 00TOn MMM wuhin ^ j 

(Paragraphs. 21, 22, g/» f 125.) 

19 

7. A cannon theme underlying many of the problems currently 20 
confronts HAW lfl th0 growlng convlctl0ft/ ^ ^^ 

members and nonmembors alilce, that NATO's strategic policies 22 
are not only of Rurop ean, but of worldwide, significance. Thus 23 
-he current Western-Soviet conflict arising from the German 2 k 
problem appears intimately enmeshed with such larger world 
forces as the systemic revolution now sweeping the underde- 
veloped countries, and with the widespread pressures for some 
relaxation of the international tensions which may lead to 
nuolear war. (Paragraphs 22, 23.) 
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ILB^mfEaic tmiu*,™ TI mny DRPf , nVMfffcWIO T ^ 

8. Since 1950, when the deepen to rearm the West Germans 

was taken at tho Insistence of tho U.S., the role of West 
Oermany haa become sfce adll y mor e important to U.S. strategy 
in Europe. A major objective of the U.S. m i lltary deploymenfc 
in Weot Germany haa been to provide a ohleid against attMk 
by the Sovists whUo thc ^ Qmian poUUoai ^ oconomic ^ 

military strength wa 8 being restored. A eorollary of this ' 
objective ha 3 been the U.S. polley f tying West Germany 
closely to an Integrated and unified Western Europe, primarily 
to erect a strategic counterbalance to the Soviet threat in 
the East, but also to act as a constraint against the posei- 
blllty of future German military adventuring. Thus West 
Germany, for geographical, political, economic, and military 
reasons has become the key European country for the further- 
ance of U.S. strategic objectives in NATO. (Paragraphs 46, 
^7, 52.) 
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9. The U.S. military deployment in West Germany, linked as 1 7 
it is to U.S. and British strategic retaliatory forces, has as 18 
Its primary element the capability for immediate and destruc- l 9 
tive nuclear war as a deterrent against Soviet aggression. 20 
The U.S. deployment and strategy do not, however, imply fc ha t 21 
every military response to Soviet aggression will be a nuclear 22 

23 



one. A significant capability for conventional war also 
exists, making it necessarji for the Soviets to mount a major 
assault m order to overwhelm the NATO forces. (Paragraphs 
**. *»9, 50, 76, 88.) 



24 

25 
26 

10. NATO's combined "sword and shield" stragegy has, appar- 27 
antly, deterred the Soviets from overt military aggression in 28 
Europe for the past decade. The NATO military posture is 29 
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obvlouoly not actuate, However, to ^ B(srloua CoimmiQt 

l—ent or the expooed We tem peoition *n b»ii». (Para . 
srapho 59, 65, 66, 70.) 
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"f^-^ 225 ^^^^"^, .. 

11. fte .*a« Slsnmoanco of Berlin can hardly be over- ,' 
«M»W. to tha west Oe»ans Benin i. . wb01 both of the 

It I CV ° ntUal reUnlflM "»» - «' «» value or the tie * 
-*». „ th. Soviet. 16 u . .^ „ ^ ^^ 

IT",'™"'"' °' - —*- *«w*u* or t„e c OT - 8 

*?*" * *'*'" ~*- - - * ™— ■> or Weetern 9 
Powr into th a Co»unl.t ophere „ lnfluence » 

r"" <"— ' "'"' - • ~«~. W,at Car^any on 
thl. volatu. anuatlon, o«— «.» hara..me„t In Berlin 
appear, to b. incraaelngly direct.*, nok e0 ^ „ ,„„ 

We.tern preaence. pa- ao, but at tha «* b . tWMn ^ MJ 

Waat Oennany. (Par.,raphe 67. 69, 8o«, 9,.) 

Cantral Europe appear, at W rroa the Bovlet atanopoint. to l 7 

h. s 7t "^ *» " UPP0 " """-"«- objective. 1 

the Soviet. ho „ _ . .^ ^ stmegy ^ 

1. backed up by orre„.ive mUltary MpabmMM emphM1 

-or. rirapowar ana ability. (P^rapn. 80, 81, «*. „. n 

22 
IS. .... pontic,! objective, in ,*rop. „ e «,, derei)elwe 
■» U.S. ha. thararora llB pur . U9d . Mwin ^^ 
.tr.t, 8 y which u bicM up by offeMive niutary ^^ 

.nphaeizlng 1-eulata end ««„ Buolear deUv6rjf ^ 
bllitleo. (Poraerapha 8i, 83, 84, 85, 86.) 

». n» .aaaing p . raaox of the tlw oldes slnuUaneou8l)r 
viewing their own political objective, a. daran.lv, and each 
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«-«.. a. orrenslve is probably t0 be 

the radically different vie*, held bv th. > 

bin*. „ . y he two °PPoalng power 9 

»loo. regarding t „o natur „ „ th(J « ' 2 

«PPear reluctant t0 «\ «""» ** «"cc 3 

— . each appears convlnMd JT ^ """ qU ° * ■""«» « 

- «~. * the e.e :;r 1 i opp ::t make ° u °* 5 

- a~ ly directed ^ rt tha ^ ^^ ^ « 

— - - - -ee „ th0 .,., (paragrap h - - ; ; 7 
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13 



W. *. govlote are apparan t ly e]cp 
«*a« to Be rlln in an effort to ^ , ^* 
««* a We.t „_„, acoeptonce of ^^ ^^ M P««. 

w lt v r ioh inoiu "° boch ^ •"**— °< — 

- « de tarMn ; a : t:;;:r i8t pMtrar aa — » 

to such a Soviet <*v«i ,-...*. *., Ave *-> 

uviec ex PJoltation because or *-k« ~~ 

pom 1M1 « eMnomlo harMment (paragrapho ^ Mb ^ ^» 

CONCLUSIONS 

e 1 ? preoent crlsl ° *- i:; " ;r;;: ^^r^^ so 

coeMo e*pre 8sla „ of tha ^ ^.^ , » 

f uirr *** divide the tB ° —* «•- -- - con. 

meting views regarding the nature „ ^ * 

opposing political objective. *„ » 

■in... .' ""J"""" 1" Europe, the supporting 25 

-Ute, strategy „ bath side,; and tha.resuxtant danger or I 

di r: iuuy rai ° tei ' to - h •*«• - - « -j ba 

m0U ' t0 °~ "~ <" -PO-s- or negotiation „l th s9 
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the Soviets, m fact, for the Weot to negotiate only on lt 3 
present position in West Berlin would undoubtedly represent 
Q major psychological nnd diplomatic dofoat. (raragrapho >jH, 
95, 110, 104, 105, 115.) 
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17. This la not to eay that the Berlin problem la not nego- 
tiable. On the contrary, it probably must ultimately be 
negotiated. The altemativeo to negotiation would otherwise 
seem to be either major detriment to the political objective* 
of one aide or the other, or eloe the possibility of a nuclear 
war which neither side desires. Since neither side appears 
willing to abandon any of its major political objective, the 
problem seems to be to devise a solution which (1) lessens the 12 
danger of nuclear war, and (2) at the same time preserves the 13 
basic political objectives of both aides. (Paragraphs 100, Ik 

102, 103, 104.) 

15 

18. Aa one facet o." a global political offensive against the 16 

Communist Bloc, it nught be to the advantage of the West to 17 

propose a negotiated solution of the German problem, in order 18 
to reverse the pattern of frequent pre-emption of the political 19 

initiative by the Communists. Such a Western-initiated pro- 20 

posal, aimed at both the settlement of political problems and 21 

at lessening the danger of ^uclear war, might take something 22 

of the following form, as a ( j package % 23 

a. The Soviets to accept, formally, Berlin as the future 24 
capital of a reunited Qenteny - with complete reunification 25 
to be delayed until such time as the international situation 26 
makes it feasible. 

b. All of Berlin to be Internationalized under U.N. 28 
auspices, with the current occupying powers appointed aa 29 
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trustees for their present sectors, and the West Gennans l 

j authorized to act as agents to maintain the economic life 2 

j of tho wcotorn portion of the city. 3 

£. Access to Berlin through East Germany to be guaranteed 4 

to the V/ostern Powers (including West Germany) by the Soviet 5 

Union and by East Germany. 6 

d. The West Germans to accept, de facto, the present 7 
boundaries between East and West Germany, and also the Oder- 8 
Nelnse Line, by a statement to the effect that no attempt 9 
would be made to change present German frontiers by force. 10 

e. The West Germans to accept East Germany as auton- 11 
omoua, or. a limited confederal basis involving primarily 12 

*■'■ economic matters, "until s,uch time as international 13 

conditions allow the final unification of Germany." 14 

f . The Soviets to withdraw a substantial portion of their 15 
military forces from East Germany and possibly also from the 16 

...... other satellites. 17 

£. Depending on the extent of the Soviet reduction, the 18 

":'.... u » s * to agree to alter the arrangements by which it can make 19 

;. nuclear weapons available to its allies, so as to reduce 20 

f, Soviet concern that these weapons might become a basis for 21 

!' . possible future V/est German military adventuring. (Para- 22 

|. graphs 122, 108, 130.) 23 



19. Such a combined settlement, even if only partial, of 24 
the Berlin crisis, the "German problem", and the most pressing 25 
elements of the European arms control problem should lessen the 26 
danger of nuclear war over Berlin and at the same time safe- 27 
guard U.S. political and military objectives in Europe It 28 
should also have a salutary effect upon the other divisive 29 
issues on the international scene which are currently weakening 30 
the unity of NATO. (Paragraphs 110, 121, 129, 130.) 31 
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ST UnUy ^ atren&th ° f NAT ° ar ° «"•« 0^ override 

Importance for tr q „* i_ uv cinuing 

NATO „ not S '° ° b>0tlVe3 ln the "»«*» .re. 

NATO la not only the foundation of Western „„,,. 

to S«l,t expanolon _ ' "" tern "-""^ »««t„noo 

i-unoion, t, u „ it represents, in addit< nn k ». 
symbol and the aetuaUtv of „ „ addi "on, DOt „ thc 

~ a .a, u„i ty l : ; d h : totai — — — • « 

Princlploa, l s oaaontlal if the e " aU ^""^ a " d ? 

- - -d ia t0 , of^ij :r th ;i t rr of c — 8 

-cause of problems arlsln* across alio 1 '" '°° 10 

of mto.. the entlre spectrum u 

"ATO s concerns. Nowhere do thoao »r*M. 

•ismfloanoe th.„ m the „ , P "^ WWe gre " ar 

focusln. ,„ " "' tat «™«««l events 

'ocuoln* on t„, p^ World-Oc™,!.* confronts^, and 

lto.lo >,.. v he Western Alllanco is 

"self has become less cerfcmn „ „. 

IMTO and ,f , "warding th. objectives of 19 

NATO and ». rolaUons „«„ both lb . „„, members aM the ^^ ^ 

S7 ^ 5 MS^|fgr : ;^ the tl». of toe stature 

oe extended to other fielda <r£f hat fchlB sa me co-operation 
" f»ot dependent on the Sten?VJE ce J? 8 of an y allianSeia 
on all matters of common InfclrLf Whlc iJ lfcs "embers agree 
in many spheres: poll tiea? %??*"' L Toda y W ^T0 Is active 
economic, scientific and tL£ C 7° perafclon ' com ">on defence 
emergency planning i!2r£lfc?Si oal ^f-^ration, civil ' 
^Oandboo,, ■&tf2S^S^J^ SgeT 3 ' 
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Amotion or protects th,,, billed lta prl|Mry ., 

p«t u„ , Mr . A L n has cnaneed radiMiiy - - » 
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actor m this change has been the 
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nations as a relatively neutral m«„ ^ 

or ,.„. « ' the Sowing aensltlveness 12 

of the major NATO powers to f» <„ 4 ^. ^eness 12 
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raised M „ M , « developments have 

J * 6 earo„i„ e Queatl>na ^ aMlng B4ro , B 

M"tle B , obU s atlo„, e,d fctt „ C0UMee „ aoti<(n 

— «. »na nonzero allke , thot NATO , o J MTO 2 ° 

not o„ ly „ Europcan , but of ^ - >°> - « » 

h a » u oa snizicance. Thus, it ?a 

has been argued that if the U s n„„of. » ^ 

"ie U.S., Oreat Britain and France ar P *- n « 
have a unified policy m Western Europe th.v 

neously have divergent or . Cann ° b ^""^ 2 * 

ivergent, or even very different, policies in 
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,Z\ WOrId - SOVl " -Nation ln MMtern Europe haa u 

ri: " 6 : CrWlal 00n3 " er " 10n *» — • ™~. 5 

The run^enta! etrate 8 ae probXe* or N4TO can no .on.er be 16 

;:r e V 0l " y " "" " *"""' " ~ »"" r 

121 r° rn Europa - ~ ^ - —. - — „. 

political and economic problems of NATO and n-« * 

i.« — , nd lts members have iq 

become Intimately enmeshed with larger internets , 

affecting m r, . international problems 

affecting the future of nations the world over. 

24. These worldwide pressures upon NATO are „„.. 
. t. *v«" wuu are not surprising 

when one views the East-West struggle asainat t h , 
«r fl , a , t ^ S ^""st the background ?^ 

or 1 1 ;r i0nal eltUa "° n " * *"•• - ~ -P-, a 

revolr ° 0e,W *"" 1S the ^"""^ »~ « » a,e or 25 
revolution. .„ the Bo.de aeport put, it: 

26 

17 ttS Jti"ll ,, Si.te b S' A SJ SHJ;i e ; ,A wi <^Pread misconcep- 
is not an alliance designed to f£f a »« 00 «»ing to which NATO 

counteract the struck Ir!*^.^..^ fche Western powers and ?« 
nataone . . ■II»^a8 , K^£^Jr«^ 1 »^i« , SPtfig 1 f , 

xvAiu Letter, May i960, page 6. 
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"holly feigned. The fact that Communion, la a revolutionary 
Ideology should not obscure the realization that it is also a 
ayetcm of world order, m furtherance of this role the soviet 
Union as the leader of the. Communist Bloc has a very rcal 
problem of insuring that long-term Communist goals are not 
compromised by shortsighted concentration upon limited objec- 
tives. This kind of "larger strategic vision" has been amply 
demonstrated by the Communists in the past. It is quite 
Possible that, as the threat of nuclear war increasingly adhere, 
to what were formerly considered purely local issues, the 
Soviets might be genuinely willing to negotiate on certain 
stabilizing and tension-reducing measures in which both they 
and the West of necessity appear to share a common interest. 

26. Doth tno trend toward internationalization of regional 14 

problems and the pressures for arms control have been accentu- 15 

ated By U.S. strategy over most of the past decade. Possibly 16 

the chief u. S . mllit .^ contribution to this end has been the 17 
doctrine that its strategic-nuclear forces might be a pertinent 18 

response to military aggression originating anywhere in the 19 

world, in the political realm, the U.S. system of inter- 20 

locking alliances - such as NATO, SEATO, the Rio Pact, -he 21 

Anzus Pact, and U.S. participation in CENTO - insured that a 22 

Communist stroke against one portion of the alliance structure 23 

would directly alert, and probably involve in war, other seg- 24 

ments of the system. 

25 

27. The aim of the U.S. has continuously been to unite the 
non-Communist world ~ if not into a world order with common 
political principles, at le^t into international groupings 
with related military policies. The keynote of this common 
military policy has been the U.S. willingness to defend its 

r 
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'-e pi ede ed themselves to aa3l3t ln " ^ * tU ™' 

4.u assist in their own defense inr? in 

the collective defense of each other Thooe lo1 , *" 

recline or , ° ne " and ' t0 an inereaoed 

reollng of oecurity from the possibility of Soviet , 
aealnst themselves, aiul on .. , ^ ^rcssion 

fear of b M , ^ ^ fc ° a h ^tenod 

"1 ^ lnt ° a " UClear ~ — - ™lon 

against aonieonc clce. 
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28. The moat Important ei ement ln „,« 
^ ~ aeinenc lr » this vast collective 

<lefet.se of west daman,. te lt ,. . , ^ ° r 

Partlcu^ lteot ^ ^ " * "—« -* «««,. a„ d u 

tK.ij.j.n, tnat the Sovlph T?n<is». u 
lta f-h^„^ ,.. soviet Union has concentrated 12 

Hi ' " <,1Pl0ma "° Pre '° Ure ° ^ "° ~* — * « 
ce^ese ^ova! ot Veztem ^^ ^ ^ 

n t ~ ° ven eventuany * in °~° « I- 

the Communist Bloc a«i b m ,,. 

Bloc. Aa a re8ult , the „ #a# ^ 

Oemany «* backed It with the threat of „„„,. 

»* ove« So^et agression. """"^ 

» . ** of th. oonc.™ Wsh, proble „ of ams COMrol 

: ;; endea to rocus - ^ *- ->— 

"on ta aenany , s „ ould tho ^ m expio ^ ^ 

« -U„ the m ateh. C0„„„se ly . „ th . „ Mt „ n „_ ^ 
"'' S ° Vlet ° nl °" ■»" * — « «. Interest, an Xo^ 

~-ns, u „_ proboMe ^^ thMe . 

a 7 " ±n ° tabU1ZlnS ~ « th * — —--I 

aspects of the German problem. 
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30. The Ml. of „, control ta aomany n8vertholoso pap _ t 

ta*es of the nature of a da—. Defense ^^ 5ovlet 
aggression has bom NAro .„ ralBon ^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^_ 

trlbutlon of w„t „e ma n y hao beOTn8 . ^ ttm of cruoiaa ^^ )( 
tanoe In achieve that 0bj60tlv „, ^ ^ rf ^ ^ ^^ 
•X" to sms .ontro! ln WeMwn £uroMj ^ hence ^ ^^ ^ 
of world tensions, appears to b. Soviet hostmty toward, a 7 

""" ""* Oe^any, botb a. a — of NH0 a„a aa a national 8 
•ntity. to order to ass... the relation.,*, „.,„„„ ^ „_ s _ 
aepmy.ont to M Oe«an y and tha seeurlty f th . p„ e „ 

therefor., „ ltn . vle „ to tne poastbllltl „ rf ^ ^^ ^ 
It Kill be ■»», to ^ lm (1) the mc -u-i weot ^^ 
~>r plays In „. 3 . ^ m(J ^.^ ob4eotlVM/ ( ^ 
eontrlbutlon whleb the „ j. deplo^ent .to „..t Oersuny « e , 14 
to the., objective., (3) the relationship between the strateglo 1 5 
objeotlves of the „. S . OTd „ the 3ovlet ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

(») tha plication, of soviet strategy to regard to th. i 7 

"Oeman problem" for „. s . „<, NATO oeourlty m4 ^ ^ ^ 

problem of arms control 
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-i-£g-i'— ■ STH,.Tn:v i.-,,„ ■■ t i l r i r 

*• The U.S. mmtaryjBeployment ln fet Oermany j0 ,„ out 

LI w°7 potentlal nucieua for ™^ ■«•* — 

«. Astern Europe or the Hldale ^ Jn ^ 

° b,eCtlVe th ° <""< " «••• ^ has been toMM „ ever . 
greater r ellano0 upo „ the p _ of a ^^ ^ 

to counterbalance the threat -I* ►>,. 

cne tnreat ln the eastern portion or the 

continent. * primary role of B s mi«. 

oxe 01 u.s. military forces In West 

Oermany is to further purees towara this objective. 

3*. Of ooursa, U.S. mllUary ^ Jn ^ ^^ ^ 

other purposes. toons the most la,port«u,t of these are (1) to 
P-via. . „i lltarlly credlble aatemnt ^ ^ 

possible soviet .. tealc awKhere ln ^ ^ ^ ^ 

crease the certainty, m the Klnd . of ^ ^ j 

alUea, that U.S. 8 trate g lc force. ,*u Inter™, to prevent „ 

a Communist takeover nn,i f?\ <— . ... . 

G1 ' and (3 ' to stimulate the effort Si of: 
other members of NATO tn ™i,« 4.u~ 

°i nato to make the necessary sacrifices in 

order to contribute to their own defense. But these purposes 
are largely sive „ 8Ubstance by thelr relatlonshlp ^ ^ ^ 

tential role of West Germany as the focus and foundation for 

the defense of Western Europe. Without the territory, the 

cooperation, and the economic and military contribution of 

West Germany, a successful defense of Western Europe against 

a Soviet ground attack would hardly be a practicable objective. 26 

33. To appreciate the significance of the current U.S. 27 

strategy vis-a-vis West Germany and the Soviet Union, it 28 

might be useful to recall t h e radical changes that have taken 29 

Place i„ tbe relations amon* the former victors and vanished 30 
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or World W« r „. , lllcre are few ^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

the completeness of these realignments, ^e shift of the u s 

was probably the most extreme;" 7 wlthln flve year3 ^ ^ * 

defeat of Germany, a u.g. doclajLon wafl takon ^ ^ & ^ 

enemy against a former ally, n. alteration In the foreign 

Policy of tho USSH, on the other hand, „a 8 probably more 

apparent than real. While the Soviets had also beo „ profuse 

in their wartime assurances of enduring friendship and soli- 

darity with their allies, there is no evidence that they ever , 

regarded these as meaningful for the future, ». German nation, 10 

for its part, found itself ln the Palate postwar period n 

prostrate and divided between the two power blows, with each i 2 

segment at the mercy of its conqueror for both economic sus- 13 

tenance and political direction. Possibly even more important, 14 

any German hopes for eventual reunification of their divided 15 

nation were left chiefly dependent upon the willingness of 16 

the two contending Great Powers to negotiate their differences. 17 

•34. By the time of the formation of NATO in 19*9 it had 
become evident that the fundamental differences between the 
two blocs were not negotiable. The Soviet Union was making 
It abundantly clear that it regarded its victory in the past 
war as a de facto readjustment of the territorial and power 
relationships of Europe, particularly ln areas immediately 
adjacent to its own borders. While lip service might be paid „ 
to such ideas as "free elections" and "independent governments, "25 

xj In .1.94^ Mi-, Molofcov was assured bv Senator nnnnaiw ««^ 
ifet 5 »it 5 wiii £ il e aU " W *S" Resident RooseJSt ms'writ- 
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"„ " 18M1 " U " 1M >— ~n „ lt h Wlty nna 

three yearn 11M0dlMely ^^^ ^ 

brought under lt s Mntrol u 3 ° Wcl UlUon 

-«. Mlth ni;„; : n ■ u in8isted ° n M - di - 

e*iatln, * " 8 e " OTt * U »*>*•« the 

•Mating govornMnto or r.eee, lurkey .„,, T „ 
.»,.„„,,._ . . ' '"ricey, and Iran; and it 

attempted to drive the w B «f»». .,,, 

all th. n - "" out ° f ^W 1 ". By 19*8 

«U the nuoalan looeea of World War 1 ha„ v. 

dltlon., ,, „ lM ' C< "" ,led •J 1 ") tra- 15 

»-«*. the „.„. dialllua^nt with Ita ^ % 
Where only a half-decade hefore the „.g. h .a a MMBed ^J' 

J7 S15SS^il£ b "'r»-" 1 -»™ss„^i. 

apharea of InfXenoi lS°S! Ml2 n . 0,, i 1 t ?2 l t8te ? ^Wrm 
elan sphere, and Oreeee S thTSSJi.? 1 '? """Ml* In the Sus- 
ie UBually ealled the 'reailStiTiJJSj he P s '""owing what 
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Sood rait, and olgncd Q6rcenfflnto WQuld be a 

upon the Soviets, by 1949 lt *,«„ „ «„ „ wotramt i 

oy 1949 lt «. dGclded tQ conatruct 

-Utary alliance ^ lch would threatQn qu 

of further Soviet ag«ro 00l on. 3 
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»« of a 95 0, ana then on* at th, ln8l0t „ nce „ ^ # ° 
behalf or 4-i«, .r.^.,. _. . ' Hcnes °n on 
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v.«v,«i < . « a.. Wi w# "oneso 

*beu or the *a« ?t . t .., over objMimc TOUed 

"*" ** K " M tlne «•*• « P^orlbed „ ATO force gMla 
«» t. b. ... the Meo6 „„_ wula ^ ^ 

■»* *. of . rapaclouo ^ ^ (bo ^ n J 

in Weatern E mpe , . general wmaUa ^ M „ ^ ^ 
-»«—«. alone len „,„ ronbors „, mm m apparMt 
native Cher than te aocept ^ „ >3> ^^ 

aany-e Mediate MlghboriJ< lt u My ^^ ^ j 

should be TO re aoutely «« lM „ ltB ^^^^ than 
waB the U.S. 7 

18 

36. "-tall,, aer^-s „*.«„„„ -t „ ±ts neigh6oro 

MUtary power aeene to be' a pem.nent element ln Eu^ 
thlm^ng. since .. leeet a. far baa* a. the CaroUngian 
^Plre and It, au.ee.eor t*e „, Ronan ^^ ^ 
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^ tyioiinfa^'^fe ig ^^j^ia, 1955) . 

were insisting on aJrmrtSZJS 55 ? *^ 1 " 1 * the Military 
tion for the Germans^? kdd?S« n J out ? f Professional admira- 
SS 38??? than °™* **&*^%£J&" «>at de^deS Qer? 
£.W3 ltary apparently felt that if £££,, 0n the contrary, 
make the sacrifice, the iX ,iJ2?L he S° v ernments wanted to 

flMSrl Slnal r b9 ' B NSoJ^AfteS'ali^if " 16 «***•$• ?roS 
ti eIded i 0Ver 10 ° divisions at the «?«S '^ an , ce alone had 
though this nay laso iliuatraf* 6 h 8 * art of World «** II (al- 
enough .» "The DeveloDwSK *? 11 ?* 5! ere numbers are not 
American ^^S^^i^Sf, Context." NATO anS 
Univ. tr„ 1959)7 page if ° rr ( Prlnoe tonT~PHnceton 
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* ouxa no * obacure the reaHwf^ 
tWo Oemaniea even after « reall2afci ™ that there were 

*™p*. it ». „ olBnlnMnce " les lnt ° the hl "-y «f 

*- tna y „ wld War , ot " ' 'V com «"°"' «»* au 

—■ -, th8 Napo leo :n "irr (the s ™ 

— -. „„ dlMotly ^./^T ** >'" »- or 
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Biropen™, and particularly the Russians, have ,00. rcanon to 
bo highly sensitive to the future of a nation which has proved 
cuoh a persistent and nithlces competitor in the ntm un- 
finished division or the spoils fro. the breakup of the Astro- 
Hungarian an. Ottoman F^lres.^ The U.S., i„ underwrite 
the German return to power, in the eyes of ^ Europeana l8 
also underwriting the likelihood of a renewed contest for the 
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territories and peoples of theee Empires. In fact, a case can 8 
be made for explaining Sovlefc territorial expansion in Euro Pe 9 
immediately after World War II ln terms of this contests 10 
much a. m those of the opening phases of a campaign to con- 11 
*«r the world for Communism, such a thesis docs not argue, 12 
of course, that the Soviets hod no objectives at that tin, ;n- 13 
volving eventual world dominion, but simply that in developin 6 14 
priorities for accomplishment of these objectives they did not 15 
lose eight of the more immediate problem of Russian security -16 
tilth all the historical and psychological connotations which 17 

the term held for them. 

18 



Goltz had undertaken the ™l£J^Y *? the East, and von der 
The Berlin to 2£dad SillS^S^S^^ ^ kl8h Amy ' 
plans of these maters of railSfv «*Sf££ al Z onponent in the 
Prledrich List, the Oerman artm^L «f ^ sy *^ Even earlier, 
Hamilton, had urged OeSSn* eSansLn ^ ^^ and Alexander 
development. Set EvanrLewi? Sfi S^^L 12 *^ b ? eco "<""ic 
(London: William HrTnWiu: j-ffil ^""TRffJ? the Raflh - 
son my be drawn between ?hi ZzZzJJL**. ?. inhere sting comparl- 

so closely with th?aeC?aSE^,S?f r «-.2 f ^J™"" coincide 
defeat of the Central PoS£ <-£o 83 i a Pj anned to draw after the 
appear to diJfeTarieSrme^fSy?"^ SoViet P° lleis5 
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*.. *U., „ was ousted earu „_ t|)c ^ ^^^ protai) 
loo, on the project of a rejuvenated ana „ loUltarlzM „. s 

-th more detachment t „, m O on,a„y.. EuropMn ^^ ^ ^ _ 

not to say that there was „ appreciation l„ the U.S. of t„„ ' 4 
potency ^ ta the .^^^ 0n ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

conclusion of World War II the U.S. attitude toward the 
Cemans had been uncompromisingly har8h . ^ ^ ^^ 
directive on the objectives of the U.S. occupation stated, 

"•iBtanoe^!. S,S5jS* 1; K a „?" «n»tl«al Nasi 
made chaos and surf. 5™ .S!*.2*i?* n e oonomy and 
Oman, oanni? XSJJ S.iSXSw?}? a !' 1 *" ths 
have brough upon tnSmeSvel? " f0r " hat the y 

AllledobJooMv! iJ Jo e ™ e f„S a i lon -"' The crlnaln.1 
WanLm u Uu ^VuT peace ofThe"^?^ -^ 

This directive stated further that economic control.' night be . 

imposed onty „ they „.„ neoe „ aiv ,. w pwtect ^ safety ^ i(> 

me« the needs of the occupying forces" and "to prevent star- u 

12 
_ — „,, ]_ra 

people was well-deserved self *««"n„.i. .» 

s-rvea, self-inflicted, and of Interest to 14 

the occupying authorities only if lt ^ endanger ^ ^ 
Personnel. Everything ei ae was to be subordinated to the P rin-l6 
cipa! objective of sterilizing Germany-* future potential for 17 
international troublemaking 

18 

39. As the intransigent and aggressive nature of Soviet 19 
Post-war policy became Increasingly evident, the U.S. attltude 20 
toward West Germany changed accordingly. By the time Secre- 21 
tary Byrnes made his Stuttgart speech on September X9*6, 22 



vatlon or such disease and unrest as would endanger these 
forces.' In other wor ^ any fluffering among ^ Ge ^ an 
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tlio U.S. wan Winning t0 mk& u clfiQr ^ ^ ^^ ^ i 
of tli. occupation wan ever. Actually , . radlcally ^ ^ ^ ^ 
already beginning. Even though Secretary Byrnes stated that it 3 
was "not in the interest of the Gen™ people or in the intent 4 
or world peace that Germany should become a pawn or a partner in * 
a military struggle for power between the East and the West " V 6 



both portion, of divide o erniany rapidly assumed precisely such 

Q Kam4 4-4 ^.u. Il 



a position. 



8 



.00. In implementing its decision to rebuild West Germany as 
a future military partner, the U.S. nevertheless followed a 
consistent and coherent policy - even if the pace of "demo- 
cratization" and return of the West Germans to respectability 
ae a sovereign nation was at times somewhat breathtaking W 
me substance of the U.S. policy was B i mp iy that , aa We3t 
Germany, regained political, economic and military strength, 
its interests should be integrated more and more closely with 
those of the West in general, and those of Western Europe in 
particular, ohe corollary of this policy was that the poli- 
tical, economic and military interests of the other countries 
of Western Europe should progressively be integrated more 
closely with each other. 

37 SS. U ill tJr0aSer ' ffi ' ^" Pa8e 37 - (S*« footnote 2, 

weeks later in a storm of a^,,-«?^° Map 2 h 19hl and end «d two 
between t.h» East XdWert X^J 1 ™ a n n l« ounte r-accusations 
stated in the preambled »* "r^/S^y* direct ^' 
EffSo pero P Ss r &^ ^,™^ of a 8table 
many became a membS^f the oS? 2iJSS? g fa y 2 ft f Western Ger> - 
Prom June 1 9 48 to my 19S %2 sLrlll a SiiSS S ^ A S ril 1948 « 
East-West differences On fl L« ?o£5 Bloc kade hardened the 
adopted the"basi2 llw" ffinmlfiLlH 4 ? a constituent assembly 

►o«« 7-TI A-uiope. un y way, M« Schuman out forward Mn 
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41. The initial, and most effective, expression of these poll 
cico , ld » in the economic field. An the second policy directive 
rec, C nl,od, if .omowlut belatedly, the pronpority of 
Europe was directly related to the prosperity of Germany V 
The achievements of the Marohall flan, the European P ayme „ ts 
Union, the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC), and the Coal and Steel Community demonstrated a fur- 
ther and widespread realization in Europe as well as m the 
U.S. of the necessity for European economic cooperation. The 
later successes of the Common Market, EURATOM, and the Organi- 10 
zation for Economic Generation and Development (OECD) are n 
evidence that the sense of economic community and interdepend- 12 
ence in Western European economic matters continues strong. 13 
In the past ten years the economies of Western Europe have m 
achieved some of the highest growth rates in the world. Much 15 
of the credit for this achievement must be attributed to the 16 
Europeans' ability to cooperate with each ether both in the 17 
utilization of American aid and in the integration of their 18 
economic affairs. The primary U.S. support and encouragement ig 
of this trend has increasingly been focused on cooperation 20 
among the Inner Six, in which West Germany is by far ths 21 
dominant economic figure. Thus the clear economic objective 22 

J" 

^ Hil i!,uSe a . bl g po^lwofear^ t?*^™ Wlth the «**»- 
for a time have been acceotfd^ hJ^t M^nthau Plan should 
though the latter protested Zt «£«?\-^ 8 £ Ve iL and Churchill, 

„ ?f <*? rest or ?he ?J„?S.S'aS; e 4.SteS 855r EL^""* 1 '" 1 ' 
as long as the Seven exist hn?i5m?r?22 the v . slx and the Seven 
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«.=,« nn, o ooer , tlallJr natlonaU.Uo interest. ^1 be gradu . s 
-IT «*««,«* ln „. crMtlon of a unmed< lntcrdopenacnt 
ana „»«« Europonn OMMlo ^^ jn ^ ^ ^ 

cogently Hopoc «,« *. „„ 8lno of f0MMr ^ ^ 

'**"■' th ° gTO * <">™» «— I. capability, wUl not 6 

only be under safe control but win *** « 

«w oo. dux: will add Immeasurably to the 7 

strength of the West. 

8 

42. The ultimate political objective of U.S. policy for 
Western Europe la e q ually clearly the establishment of some „ 
form of European federal ur |on. i„ auch a unlon ^ ^^ u 
control over w 6 at German actions would be lar S ely safeguarded, 12 
while at the same time such a unified entity would be vastly 13 
nupcrlor ln political effectiveness to a loose cooperative 14 
league, ihe U.S. has consistently encouraged European tenden- 15 
cles toward federation, while many of the West Germans them- 16 
selves have been amon- its strongest supporters. German en- 
thusiasm in this respact seems to be based on a widespread, 
If somewhat hazy, conviction among the more responsible 
elements that their future national security and the German 
chances for a viable democracy are intimately related to the 
success of the proposals for European integration. 
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*3. Another motivation for German support may well exist in 23 
the plausible, if less respectable, assumption that West 2h 



37 



"^ssio^ "camole, in a 

discussion of European iSLSfi-ft?"? 1 °«*«ial<toms * Act ually, 
what cloudy realni of mXE? ???«" u " ually ***y» in the some- 
impression of not WifrKrtn^ ShA* ??"? 11 ?f ri °ial8 give the 
the impression that th?rr2J5^JSA«« 1 l 1,np J le8 '*i* 0ne S 81 ™ 
the new regionalism as an i2tJS2S?%JS° fllncere } y believe in 
But to othfrs it my merely meaTaS un°fo P ^f and co ,°P e ™tion. 
ing German interests and of ££in! hhlZ Z2%tZ my 2£ safeguard- 
vis-a-vis the r»«t .TJ..f?, ^ t,wn baoked up effectively 
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■"T* 111 *• "" **"*' "*« 1» • *.. Boropean t e d e r „l 
""ion. -V. the other W, Oenoral ao Caulle. alao . vlsorouo 
exponent of «. odvontasao „ ^^ ^^ ^ 

*. Plan. «* to not accbrd t0 ^ WMt ^^^ ^ ^ 

e«ne„t poamon. rau0 , tlw tnm of ^^ ^ ^ 

oono. lTOH y «. a leaa memglBt turn *.» tho Adonau „. dc 
Oua 1, rapprochement la dl030lved fcy ^ .^^ ^ 

Polltlca! acene of on. or >oth of these a-,«. motvtouals.^ 
'*«over. the 1 o„ e - tand 1 n, dlmoultlo „ ,„ ^^ ^ __ 
PoUoy results r™ the 00nfllctlns ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and fhfl r*^.***— « ,. . 



- -* wic continent 10 

the Co™„„e al th my still not „ e deolalvely ^ 

•»*. of British overtures to the co™,on NarKet. mU o 
Britain., etafce in the aucooaa of KA I0 is prehahly a. g reat aa „ 
that of any other „„tlo„ l„ the ^ tforld , t „ e ^^ ^ 
« fa, ai 9pl aye d utue a„tHu el a, m at the prospect „ . 

^ EUr ° PMn federatl0 "- * "»*. «- politieal X6 

intention of Western ^ my proya t0 ^ , ^ ^ 

P!ex ana au»-at proleet than European eoonoMo intention. 18 
«. U.S. »aii W polley pasardlng „ ost oeni|any ha<| parM _ 

lelea its eeon, Mc a„ d polltloal counterparts, ^e „ri g l M l so 
■W proposal «„, for an lntagrated ^^ ^ ^ 
strongly oupported by the „_,._ ^ ..^^ ^^^ ^ 

V prSo 1 K 1 iti^'k l Se re enn 5r ate2 e S; S '? r ir ~»eeetlve 
a Germany led by Prussi. t!, ?„! national allegiance tonard 
being transfer!?,! S a ter^n^am™ "!>tional allegiaSe la 

Prance, though the Chr*«f$>S rJ: n ^ncellor Adenauer, in 
principal ^SlJKt^SS^JSJSS Party *<**> wa * *2 
integration as the SchuSn? pKS SK? 8 «°2 n 2! pt , B for »»«>Pean 
Pleven Plan (EDC), muohwiii deniSS L a ?^ Steel Co™nunlty) and 
that the MP PetainrSffcS de £S? a r^L^ 0U ^ of influence 
to predict at this Juncture Shatf^ <-^ deed i i* ls difficult 
French Government will assume Post-de Oaulle 
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which rollowed Enrfn -««~ ,., 

volv.a b «, * th ° Pr0nC " """"»"' *- 

27; nuoaesr ~ ** -.*««. . *«.. 8roun<1 probo , 

"* If ^ n mlluory rowor TO0 ta ba ^^ lt m8 

».S. Policy that c 8ma „a ana control of Oe.»„ force, woula 
be exercl..d through th. integrated .taff of NATO. 

e&Bond. other than the NATO co TO „a .tructur. a!.o tie 
West Qermany militarily to its «in„ « ., 

y " S alUes ' and Particularly to the 
U.S. Probably n0Bt lmportant ^ Weflt Qmmu ^^^ ^ 

the revived mlll tary forces has been dependent in a large 

measure upon the link with the u s *,,,«.« n* *. 

. .. „ u,s# Hostility to rearmament 

an the paaera! HapuhUo «a. at f lrot „ ld00preod and fc 

». per.o„ 8l popularity of OhanoelW Aaenauer ana hi. oloae 
identification «ith U.S. p ollclee w profcaMy 

tors In a<*„,*~4 . - * 



tor. ln 8ec ^ e ^ nfcuaa ^^ ^ 

ena.oono.mo nation, ftavo „aao alUod cooperate 
e.eentlaa for the develop^ of „,,, ^ 7 

«» ~ of the P .aeral He p „ bUo , 8 ^^ ^ 

^3. V° 25 ° " 1168 ' "^ a " eM * "°* «" - - "»-. » 
the ^u* countrie., pranc, « pOBMMy ^ ^ ^ ' 

posea of aunnlv ow^i 4.~_j.-...- . 
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Po». of rapply ana tralnlng a ^^ of vuai ^^ 
Also, moat of th. «,„ It.™ of Ne.t Oe™a n MlltBry equlp . 

riTn as aircran ana mi " u "' • m ^ *• - -»■>"- 

* the „.s. ana other NATO aUles for several year, to come. 
All Mw 00 „ 8lderea) (he us> objact±ve ^ intagrating ^^ 

0.»an „uitary p.w. r olo8ely ^ ^ ^ ^^ 

appear, to hola out iuhatantlaZ hope for .u..e.., at Last 
for the foreseeable future. 



37 fSrsIl a ?*il^^ May 1 959 , 

to support a substantial miUta^^SS i f r1ftepublle la able 
K^^e grave weakness^ in a^lSSS 1 ^! 8 ^ ^« Peace but 
tant industrial raw materials u«£ t S5 al war * 0f the impor- 
bauxite and is badly deficient £ L£ S T any haa P^cticailJ- no 
lead, and zinc. WeJt German abilifv fc ^ leun, i 4 lr o» ore, copper, 
tary effort depends on access to ror«S« 8Ustaln a ^^ "111- 
induatrial materials, and it? abii??v ?« oour Ses of food and 
on the maintenance of high expSSJ 1 ^ .!? ^ *£"» depends 
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46. In sum, over the paat decade the U.S. has evolved a long 
range atrategy which accords to West Germany an increasingly 
important place in the overall objective of containing the 
power of the Soviet Union in Western Europe and ultimately the 
world. This U.S. strategy, in of feet, is largely a modern-day 
application of Britain's "baWe of power" policy, since at 
least the days of Cardinal Wolsey, Britain has sought to pre- 
vent the domination of the Continent by a single great power. 
Also like Britain in earlier' centuries, the U.S. has turned 
to the Oermans to supply this European strategic counterweight. 10 
The U.S. forces in West Germany conatitute the shield and sup- n 
port for the West Germans as they increase their political, 
economic and military power. 
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47. Thio U.3. policy is not without its hazards. There can 

be no definite assurance that the Oermans will always be a 

cooperative and tractable ally, or that they will not seek to 

redress their territorial and strategic losses of the paat war 17 

by adventuring under the presumed cloak of a nuclear stalemate. 18 

But parallel to its policy of restoring West German power, the 19 

U.S. has consistently bent every effort to integrate West Oer- 20 

man resources and political objectives with those of the rest 21 

of Western Europe. The U.S. strategy for the defense of the 22 

West against the Soviet Union may well hinge upon the succeas 23 

of this policy. ^ 
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miJ1: "H.ST "iiJA>|-lSv ITAnY DEPLQYM ™ T IN "EST CIKHMAMV 

Interdependent Nature of U.S.-Free World M ilitary Dn p^y™"^ 
48. Tho U.S. military deployment In West Germany constituted 
an essential component in the NATO strategy for defense of tho 
European area againot Communism. NATO strategy la based on 
four main principles, all of which depend largely upon the 
United States for their effectiveness: 

a. Unity of the area to be defended, 

b. Major reliance upon indigenous military forces, 

c. Physical confrontation of the enemy with military 
force at major danger points, 

d. Maintenance of a destructive retaliatory capability, 
and a determination to employ this capability if the Soviets 11 
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should threaten to overwhelm the local defenses. 

49. These principles are applied to the entire European 
area of NATO, which extends along a wide arc from Norway 
through Anatolia. Between these two points the military 
forces of the NATO powers constitute a barrier against fur- 
ther Soviet expansion into ^Lllanoe territory. A further 
interlocking alliance of the NATO powers with CENTO and 
SEATO forms a looser and more indirect continuation of the 
barrier around the flank of Southeast Asia. The Free World's 
immediate confrontation of the Communists along this barrier 
has been sustained primarily with ground troops. Mobile 
naval, ground, and air forces are deployed in depth at 
strategic points behind the barrier, while both mobile and 
fixed nuclear retaliatory forces, with progressively increas- 
ing combat range, are located at various points extending 
from the immediately threatened areas back to the United 
States itself. 
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' • ".* fl tra tesy throusi]out ^ ^^ 

charactered b y vaiylns adapU l0 ' ^ ™™. 

Plcn appl led m NATO m ^ f0Ur prlnci " 

*n wuo. In aome countries «,.«•, 

South Korea, South vi„, a ° Paklstan > 

' aouLh Vlotnajn, and Taiwan <-h«*« 4 

greater emphasi, upon ind< * e<,Ual ° r ° VGn 

*" u P° n indigenous force R <v.». i 
other regions «,„.„ , ° Cal defe "°e; m 

6aons * ou ch as the Middle Earn- «*a 
Anio, priory Pellanflft r "* Parta of Southeast 

event of any » lM . „ ° f Seneral *" i« the U 

any major Communist assault upon Rree Warn* 
This overall atrnt-*™ ,. ,■<• rld Decu nty. i 2 

a "rategy has insured ths> « r. 

"nibble- the Vfest to dfl , h , * * C0nnmml8t att «"P* to 13 

98t t0 dQQ th by overt but limits ■.«,«,. 
attacka would be an exceeds * ** *'» 

aircraft in South Korea B 52 , a / ^ nUClear 19 

North American Contjl " ° ^ °"* «» 

Continent, and attack carriers patrolling 
between Japan and the Philippines. "" 

51. It was stated above that NATO's a*™* , 
-pen. larg , ly up , n the ^ ^' £»*"' «-*»« U 

This is nof «. thelr effectiveness. 24 

±8 " 0fc t0 Bay that NATO is merely a "front" f e , ,h „ 

On the contrary, the iw*. . , the U,S ' 25 

*»**/ cr.e fundamental basis of *-*,«, *i,^ 

To thin on* entire membership, 

1. ««•«=.<. by th, council of m „ lrt „, „ „ " tr " 9ey 
trtll , ..... ^ B6WS or *he member coun- 30 

tries, with the jointly manned Military S t fl »„< „ 
in an .a.4 •'UAXTOry Standing Oroup acting 31 

in an advisory capacity. j n caae at fh ^ ins 31 

ties, the supreme Allied r T ** ° f h ° 8fc111 - 32 

preme Allied Commander in Europe (saceur) will 33 
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aaeun* command of all forces allocated by the members so that 
a Soviet attack against one country can In fact be responded 
to as an attack against all. since, however, the national 
forces of tho various NATO countries a,o stationed predomi- 
nantly ln their own territories, it is tho Integrated „. a 
deployment in NATO which constitutes the primary guarantee 
for the validity of the principle of unity - u „i ty „ ot only 
of NATO but of the Free World. ^ reasons for this are 
readily apparent: the u.S. military presence in NATO extends, 
in one form or another, physically throughout the area;^ its AU 
elements are articulated with each other and with those of the 11 
allies by an intricate communications network; a.s. financial 12 
aesistance has contributed importantly to the military buildup 13 
of tho other NATO countries; lt is the U.S. nuclear retails- 
tory capability which constitutes the ultimate force behind 
the NATO guarantee; and it is a U.S. conmander who both for- 
many and infernally is the Alliances military head. Prom 
this viewpoint, the U.S. military presence in NATO, which has 
often been aptly described as the "cement" or the Alliance, 
•night with some Justice be called, in a revised metaphor,, 
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the major element of NATO's bone structure, nerve system, 
muscle power, and brain center. 
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L o/ iriihJtifiisrjgtS JSv s L 8 orv°f atica v nd °«- 

2/ There is some evidence thaPf h?« ^J? Personnel, etc. 

canoe for the JEffiS! ZLtenllv tt «K°L ,, ?\i 1 S llwl "Wi- 
physically moved its natffil cllLntZ £ 6el th& t the U.S. has 
pean Continent, where iti standi ?5 f J e Pf ea ence" to the Euro- 
rectly against the bodJlr ?h? sJvi^^?** 6 " 1 ^ p08ture dl " 
not redress this situation £»?*£ It *? lon V Ttie Soviets could 
decade without the iike^n«^^ the fi rst half of the past 
clearly have been inferior ?£ ?L2 I!° rld War , ln wh ^h they would 
Now they appear SoSlSJFtSt ST32K T lea r capability, 
has so chafed taffiSSftS t£b $?vf*J£F?* of S ower 
its military presence to the new situaf ?;«* "Sff accommodate 

Dulles could make throld a ii^° rre , ct v--,, that John tester 
the Soviets/ ™nd thSs Jhe P S s Cy e «SK 5" ohakin « the bomb at 
military incapability to mSiSL ?^" ??? e f °Y er ltB actual 
over the world. Sow SnSS'EL 1 * 8 "J 11 , ln local actions all 
the U.S. and its allies kSSS*h a ?°i», not *. on i y ? he Soviets but 
changed, and we cannot oStinS L* he Bto ategio situation has 
military polic? as J? it ha^ot?° C ° ndUCt ° Ur forel « n and 
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5*. The territory of tlic Gorman nation lo the key sector on 
the NATO barrier. Prom a geographical 8tandpolnt it is highly 
susceptible to Soviet aggression. It la aloo an area from 
which tho USSR ltaolf has been eapeclally vulnerable. Poli- 
tically, economically and psychologically, the German nation 5 
and territory assume even greater significance. Militarily, 6 
the West German forces are rapidly becoming the largest Euro- 7 
paon segment of the NATO defense forces. In the final analysis, 8 
It may transpire that tho manner In which tho West German mill- 9 
tary forces develop, as well as the political orientation of 10 
their government, may largely determine whether Western Europe 11 
Is to move toward unification and strength, and hence toward 12 
a balancing position in relation to the USSR, or whether it 13 
will disintegrate into disunity and weakness, and fall an easy M 
prey to Soviet power and influence. 15 

53. West German military development, while plagued with 16 

many recruiting, training, and logistical problems, has made 17 

important progress since its inception in 195^-1955. The West 18 

German ground forces now total 180,000 men organized into 11 19 

understrength divisions of limited combat capabilities, 7-1/3 20 

of which are already committed to NATO. By the end of 1961, 21 

these forces should reach 220,000, including 12 combat divi- 22 

sions, all of which will be committed to NATO. The modest 23 

West German naval force, also committed to NATO, is primarily 2H 



y i B Z£t**?~ 6b i ^ M«oh I9b0, The Outlook In West Qermnv . for 

2/ Bearing in mind that the NATO goal is 30 shield divisions it 
is significant that West GermanV with a population of 53 mi" 
liSS inrf C ^ rlbu %g near ^ one-half of that total, while Ing- 
thSn I f±£h o? tiZKZZS 1 * 100 >000 4 000 now contribute less 
~2o£. A*..* 4 of ?" to* 3 ! force goal. If the NATO goal of 30 
*? S^ lfllonfl 4i!? ? ot achl oved, the West German force would, 
of course, constitute an even larger proportion. 
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-evened to perform eflCort ftlld antlflUbnm , no ^ ^ 
warfare, and wll i lnclude> amall nayal ^ am> Recenfc ^ ' 
Wes German novy haa flecurod an incrcaflo £pom 3ooo ^ 6ooQ ^ 

in tho WEU-impoaod tonnagj restricts per vessel. ^ air 
rorco is dea ig„ Gd chlon ^ fl Q tflcfclcai forc ^ Qnd iQ co ^ ttc<] 

to NATO. Dy the end of ijfix lt flhould conta±n M ^^ 

bomber squadrons, 6 tactical reconnaissance squadrons, 8 inter- 

ceptor squadrons, and 5 transport squadrons, all combat-ready. 

German air force plans envisage a l 9 64 force of So squadrons. 

All indications are that the West Germans will continue to 

Push for a more modernised military forced *. propeeed ^ 

atrensth of the West German forces can hardly become sufficient 12 

in Itself, of course, over to be a major threat to the Soviets. 13 

But coupled with tho growing German economic power and influ- 14 

ence, the continued progress of plans for Sfcropean unity, and 1 5 

the doubts which the Soviets must have regarding ruture German 16 

political reliability, the reagent of Wes t Germany consti- 17 

tutes an understandable source of concern for them. This con 

cern would be no less real whether they 8ee West Germany as a 

threat to their homeland or an obstacle to their global 

strategy. 
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54. In effect, the rapidly growing West! German military 22 

capability is l lke a young plant which the U.S. is tending and 23 

from the U.S.,i? SiFiS'ibSSi.?^ 1 ^ """a** hardware 
opment of its own Slitar? J2SEIXJ25 £ tres0 on father devel- 
of West German mTlitary^oSSfSeni ?-^, 8 ^ £ bout 6o P er °ent 
to West Germany, but theJJhae thus JL b^° ? +1 bein « P laced 
of heavy armaments. In addit?™ ?t,f^* n lltt le production 
developing Joint procurement w??A S£j*£? nM ^^try is 
under which both West oSan aS rt ?hJ e .^ European NAT0 ambers 
facilities would be streSXh JE5 0t SfL European production 
increasing interest ffthSiS2S^-!f2 8t 0er ? an lnd «stry shows 
To these ends, West £«nany Sill SnS?S° rtu ^ fele8 involved, 
progressive eliminat^n*?*!^ Z. prob ? bl y continue to seek 
its armament p"rod™«M ^liS"^ MEU reatrictions on 
various short-range twtical SShS.^E 01 ^ ln P r °<*uction of 
ested in entering^lhe^Jeffof Sg£'££ mlsSes*?.^" 
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-molding until it x-oachcn maturity, m tho next three er four 
yearn the West German military forces will make MjoP flfcrldec 
in improving tholr training, equipment, and combat capability. 
U.S. training and equipping of these forces m the use of 
nuclear weapons, should it expand beyond present arrangements, 
will allow the Weet Germans to claim an ever-increasing role 
both in the defense and the political affairs of Western 
Europe. Thus the major pri Ze to be defended against Soviet 
ambitions in Europe Is not necessarily BUc h vulnerable and 
tempting territorial morsels as Austria, Denmark or Yugoslavia, 10 
but the West German military capability itself. n 

55. in recognition of tho above fact, the U.S. has maintained 12 

its forces on a constantly ready basis to repel a Soviet 13 

attack upon West German territory. U.S. ground forces con- 14 

sist of some 230,000 personnel, organized as a field army 1 5 

(2 corps) of 5 divisions (3 Infantry and 2 armored), 1 16 

armored group, 3 arm,red cavalry regiments, 2 battle groups, 1 7 

an artillery brigade (air defense), and numerous other combat 18 

and service support units. The five divisions are deployed 19 

throughout the U.S. sector of West Qennany; the armored 20 

cavalry regiments are on constant patrol near the border; 21 
the two battle groups, wit» a tank company, are in Wast Berlin; 22 

while the artillery brigade is deployed primarily in perform- 23 

ance of its air defense function, though it also has some 2k 

capability for ground warfare with Its NIKE-HERCULES missiles. 2 5 

U.S. air forces in West Germany consist of 4 squadrons of 26 

interceptors (P-102A), lo squadrons of fighter-bombers (f-IOOC * 

and D), 2 squadrons of MACE missiles and 1 squadron of MATADOR 28 

(the latter currently converting to MACE), deployed on five 29 

bases in the western portion of the country. The air force 30 

interceptors share their air defense role with the Army's 31 

NIKE and HAWK missiles, while the fighter bombers and missiles 32 
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i". « defense muaan „, Uch , nclude3 boui UK , ; ... itruction 

or automatic targets (almo8t ^ „ f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ g 

countries), and support of the ground Mm*. 3 

5«. The «... al so —lo.- available nuclear weapons, „„oor th, » 
physical contro! of ».,. custodial units, to . Wost Ccn»„ 
Sharon of M»„ and to four RAP madrons f CANBERRA* m 
January 1060 another Wost Ocrnan M4 8quaaron wm reoelve 
nuclear weapons, under the sas« conditions of U.S. custody 
Nuclear weapon, are clearly Mde avalla61e ,„ .^ ^^ 
foroes in West Cemany, with a relation of the control 
arrangements, 1„ some matinees, for the British. Nucl , ar 
storage ones are located i„ close probity to the U.S. and ... 
allied units equipped with nuclear delivery system. The U.S., 13 
British and Wost Oerman nuolear capaUe aircraft , q uadro„ 8 M 
maintain alroraft on 15-nta.f alert with nuolear capons 15 
(though the weapons for the non-u.s. units remain Msr phy3l _ 16 
csl control of U.S. ouatodlal person,!,. A deolMo „ .^^ „ 
hy ««. la, „ curse, required to release nuolear weapons 13 
for use by any of the NATO forces. 

57. The NATO nuclear threat in Weat Germany is backed up by 20 

the much heavier retaliatory capability stationed i„ the U.K., 21 

including not only the longer range P-lOLs and a-*.., but 22 

SAC B-47's on "Reflex" (l 5 -minute) alert, British V-bombers, 2 3 

and nw. under dual U.S. -British eonteol . other gAC Reflex ^ 

B-47.S based in Spain and Morocco, the U.S. Mssile command in 2 5 
Italy ( SETAF) , 36 p . 10ol8 ln Italy ^ ft siniiar number ^ ^ 

^•key, the programed irbm unit in Turkey, the Sixth Fleet's 27 
attack carrier striking force, and the growing fleet of 28 
POLARIS submarines, complete the NATO-baaed nuclear retaliatory 29 
capability. 

30 
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58. Tin. brief aimmary i t thc u<s# mlluary deploymont in 
"eat Germany, and of the nuclear forces backing lt up, makes it 
olea, that the fundamental U.S. strategy for the defense of 
Woatorn Kuropo is to doter a Soviet attack through the thrent 
of nuclear retaliation. Should deterrence fail, then reoiot- 
ance is to be mde aa far forward afi ^^ ^^ ^^ 

will probably be used, and the likelihood of all-out war, re- 
sulting either from escalation or pre-emption, then becomes 
a likely prospect, it i 3 appropriate now to consider in more 
detail the contribution of the U.S. deployment to this overall 
strategy. 
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U.S. Strategy of Defame 

59. U P to the present time, the U.S. deterrent strategy in 12 
Western Europe has apparently been successful. However strongly 13 
the Soviets may feel about the Western position in Berlin, the 
rearmament of West Germany, or the potential threat of the 
NATO Alliance, they have made no move to change these condi- 
tions by military means, hr the future, unless the Soviet 
leadership should revise its seeming antipathy to nuclear war, 
the U.S. military posture in West Germany, linked as it is 
to other nuclear strike forces, should probably retain its 
capability to deter a Soviet attack. 

60. This is not to ignore the fact, of course, that the U.S. 
deployment in West Germany is highly vulnerable to a Soviet 
aurprise missile attack.^ while it is less vulnerable to an 
aircraft attack, the Soviets could have a hi«h degree of confi- 25 
dence in their ability to overwhelm U.S. defenses if the air- 26 
craft attack^ere made at low altitude and in a heavy EC M 27. 
environment. still, the Soviets have little basis for 20 
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17 ^?S7SSSS?S^^^^ Attack carrier Striking 
, War i960 1963, '• 1 August loiS A1 v«f or v eB = ln . L i? jLt ed and General 
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naming t„at ouch an attack could bo launched without Imme- 
diate retaliation by other U.S. and NATO nuclear forces. Al- 
most any degree of poor coordination or delay m the varlouo 
elements of the Soviet attack would further enhance the 
probability of nuclear retaliation, both by the U.S. and NATO 
forces in West Germany on stand-by alert, and (especially) by 
nuclear forces stationed elsewhere. A Soviet decision to 
launch a surprise nuclear attack on U.S. forces in West Ger- 
many would, therefore, probably be tantamount to a decision 
for general war - a decision which, presumably, the Soviets 
would be reluctant to make. Furthermore, the nuclear devasta- 11 
tion of Europe would probably not be a desirable objective for 12 
a would-be conqueror anxious to exploit the resources of his 13 
victims, inasmuch as it would destroy the "prize." m 
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61. A massive Soviet conventional attack should similarly, 15 
and largely for the same reasons, be deterred by the U.S. pos- 16 
ture in West Germany, it would be difficult for the Soviets 17 
to separate the problem of £ mass conventional attack on West 18 
Germany from the problem ot nuclear war. it is precisely 19 
against such a Soviet attack that the present U.S. nuc i ear 20 
strategy has been designed. If NATO forces were being routed 21 
in a large-scale conventional war, abandonment of them and 22 
Western Europe to their fate would require a complete and 23 
ignominious reversal of U.S. policy. Also, since the V t S. 24 

already has nuclear weapons widely distributed throughout West 25 
Germany, the Soviets could have no assurance that local com- 26 
manders might not independently order use of the weapons in 27 
the chaotic and disorganized conditions attending a major 28 
defeat. Thus the possibility of general war, resulting 29 
from escalation set off either by "accidental" use or by a 30 
deliberate policy decision on the part of the U.S. Government, 31 
would have to be counted as a highly likely outcome of a mas- 32 
sive Soviet conventional assault across the West German border. 33 
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even tho i/.g. ltaolf n , ^ NAT ° allles and Possibly 
the Sonets can have uttl. „ Mon for . . ' 

upon „e « el * "" *"" ~"»«™Z a 8S au lt w 

pon west Germany would probably be to M . « 

— NATO re t , UatoIy forcea "° *° (a »' *«» «« «» «.s. 13 

—a a no aare^ea t el " "" "^^ » 

, , ,. ^ t0 the m «imum extent possible and 
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lagg** (LonSom EtitStf } 1 ^!? 8 statement i„ NAT0 ln 

destruction o? thSJ S * * n a ,^sis which threftenef ?h« 
recently lB Euro?! abfufc the* ?«^, talk , that h " SS hear? 
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63. A limited conventional attack upon Heot Germany ( lf oucll 
an .tuck be defined a 3 one not powerful enough to overwhelm 
the »* forces there, would similarly appear to offer littlo 
advantage to the Soviets, if the NAT0 forces ^^ ^ 
war on a conventional basis, the So vlet Q oould apparently look 
forward to a long, drawn-out limited war in which (l) they would 
bear the onus for aggression in the court of European and world 
opinion, and ( 2 ) the possibilities for escalation of the con- 
flict into a nuclear catastrophe would always be present with „ 
all the aforementioned disadvantages of alerting, and possible 10 
pre-emption by, tT.s. retaliatory forces, ■*. more the Soviets 11 
otrove for a ouick initial victory- 7 by lncreaalng the 8lze Qf „ 
forces used in the attack and by making more unambiguous their 13 
Purpose, t,e more evident would be their guilt in the aggression 14 
and the n,ore likely the chances of escalation. Moreover, if 15 
the experience of the Korean attack has any significance as a 
precedent, the effect of a Soviet limited assault on West 
Germany would probably be to drive the t/. S . and its Western 
European allies into a rapid and extensive mobilization - a 
mobilization which psychologically and militarily mlghfc be so 
massive as to require years of lessened tensions before it 
began to reverse itself, a™ lf the Sovlsts are at ^ 
serious about their often expressed desires to relax the pres- 
ouree of the current military confrontation and to best the 24 
capitalist countries in a struggle of the respective ideologies 2 5 
in "peaceful coexistence, " a Wed military assault against 26 
the West German bastion would; appear tc be one of the worst 27 

possible courses of action. 

28 

64. Evaluation of the deterrent effect of the U.S. posture 29 
in West Germany on possible Soviet political-military action 30 

*' feions^^oy SSWii.g Sr V6 ?o a rcJSr iZed 
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"C. lot west no,.!,,, m „„ t „„ m tcnl ., tlvc _ Ivon n 

standpoint, or course, thc Western rorcca ln „ 00t n=rUn> ,„,. 
... orr,r «,«. threat to thc „,„ Mutory forc ^_ |wf 
«r .o !„.„„ ^ „. s . forM „ K1U ^ ^^^ ^^ 

in . Soviet M1U ary ottnck ^ lnet thc ^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

city. Iho Soviets would, as a result h*„ .. 

, a. a result, have to count en a hlrh 

probabiuty or intervention by other U.S. rorces, w»„ , u the 

potential consequences. „,. faotor aW ^ be ^ 

to deter a Soviet ^^^ attaek on ^ ^^ 

65. Two addttiona! pr,ble„s exl.t for the a 1U es, however, 
in the Benin situation. In the rir.t place, lf „ 50vlets 
°hou!d atte.pt a sudden grab or West Berlin, tt le , ulte pos . 
««. that the beleaguered gamson eould not he relieved, as 
an aiued attack against Soviet forces In East Oe».ny, with 
presently cn.t^d forces, wouM have no great ehance or 
—• Secondly. , he fMUM ^.^ „ ^ 
«*t he ,une dirro.ent fro- thoae present m TOrely resletlnG 
« attaC on west aan»ny Itseir. Hhu, th . oupport of ^ J 

West oers^n rorees „ou!d undoubtedly be forthco»A„g, both the „ 
capablUty and wUUngnes. or the other M TO power, to mmt an 20 
invasion or East Oen»a„y „i ght „. m „ ^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Soviet threat, or nudoar destruction. ». .„., e „ ectlve det „. a2 
rent to a ,„ d d.„ Soviet M utary grab of „ eot ^^ p „ 
continue, to b, the threat .- expUolt or i„pu clt .. of ^ 

nudear retaliation. But hare again the „.s. confront, th, L 

,ue.tlo„ or the solution ,f lt . European .„.,„ - nasWy 
«-lr wmingna.. to „„„ t0 „ uolear ^ jn J - 
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*** wionse or Berl 
»» lne.c.pabl, fast la that „.« Be rUn , becaUM of 

erapMs.! Nation, ^ ^ ooMMtute a ^^^ 
«■ "fen., -uch .. that represent by the U.S. poaltlon ln 
Wet Oe^ny. To this extent th. b..ie HATO strategy ror the 
u.re„.e or Western g^,, whleh ^^ a ^^ ^ 

.tantl.! re.ut.nee capablUty, doe. TO t r. U1 y . pply „ the 
situation in Berlin. 
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«*!. ."Jo r ni . the ;;„vio,.n norm to Imvo boon deterred ivom mili- 
tary action against .est Berlin because f the possibility that 
any action against tJio Woatorn pooltion could load *o general 
war. But there can be no ouch confidence that they will be 
similarly deterred from taking other nonrotary measures which 
mieht constitute a major threat to the present Westex-n political 
and military position in Berlin. If the Soviets actually con- 
cluded a treaty with East Germanyj and ^ Weat ^ ^ ^ 

a choice of either dealing with the East Germans as sovereign 
or else of handlin 6 the problem of continued access to West 
Berlin on the basis of force, NATO would face a grave military iX 
problem. All the difficulties discussed in the paragraph above i 2 
would still be present, with an even greater question regarding 13 
the willing of the European members of NATO to risk nuclear i, 
war in a situation where NATO had not been overtly attacked. 15 

67. While the Soviets are clearly aware that the Berlin 
situation is fraught with grave risks for both sides, they 
undoubtedly have major, incentives to see that some action is 
taken soon to "normalise" what is obviously a serious obstacle 
to their plans for the stabilization of Eastern Europe. Not 
only l8 west Berlin a show-window of non-Communist political 
and economic freedom and a continual affront to the Soviet 
claims of dominance over Eastern Europe, but it is also a run- 
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ning sore through which the hopes and realities of escape from 
the consist sector have been kept inflamed.^ until the Berlin 2 5 
issue is settled, the Soviet "locomotive of history" i a 26 

direction. The westward $™ J 5 ?'? ^ wenfc ln the opposite 
after the enactment Tan iSf* X^ l8rt ? d B »»»Ply in 1958, 
from the republic". &t^5 8 LS?i5 io%^ rbl ? dlng '»*«** 
because of the collectivization «? iS,.} 9 ,** aln »st 200,000 
fear that the border JJuld be «inLS Sricul ^ re and fche Sowing 

E&F.Srsr^ w&Sfts! gag- 1 
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npparently moving n(. rortupod speed, both In Kurope end in u,. 5 1 
root of the world, nil because of a problem which the Soviets 2 
Insist was actually settled sixteen years ago. 3 

68. Prom a legal standpoint, the Western position in Berlin /| 
depends upon the original quadripartite agreements in 1944 and 5 
1945, plus the agreement of 1949 which terminated the Soviet 6 
Blockade. The U.S. has rejected flatly every attempt of the 7 
Soviets to alter the basis for the Western occupation, knowing 8 
that any succeeding rights must be more tentative and subject 9 
to renegotiation than the existing ones. Yet as time pasaes 10 
the logical basis for these rights may become less and less 11 
distinct and the advisability of an up-to-date settlement 12 
more appealing. West Berlin exists today as a potentially 13 
unstable Western creation, subjected to strongly conflicting 14 
pressures. On the one hand, it has naturally close connections 15 
with the physical area in which it is located; on the other, it 16 
is economically and politically dependent upon West Germany, 17 

113 
19 



which constantly reiterates that it is to be the eventual capi 
tal of a reunited Germany. The West German Government makes 



^ tte? t? tlil *? e 1 boocm i n ? increasingly insistent that World 
^r. 1 ? effectively settled the frontiers of Europe, that 
allied agreements made at that time regarding treatment of 
2w^7<!!^4 b ? e ? "ojited, and that a peace treaty must be 
signed immediately before the "cancerous" situation becomes 
worse. The recent Soviet Memorandum on a German Peace Treaty. 
while surprisingly mild toward the U.S., focused the brunt of 

^ K™^ 8 «o Q ?? na ^ for , v i olatln S the forraer agreements: 
„™L 0Ver ?? ent of J he Pederal Republic of Germany openly 
expresses lt B negative attitude to them (the agreements), 
52 S £! r V aber S atfc i in S militarism and comes out for a revision 
SL t? m* 1 "^" £ ro , nt * ers ' a ^vision of the results of World 

..War II." New York Times . June 12, 1961. 

2/ The peculiar nature or west Berlin's present status can be seen 
h?»h°USLSJfS? V tB abno ™ al Percentage of aging persons, its 
h i£L5? oporfci $ n of WDmen ' the ruling birth rate, and the low 
? e .£ Ce ?< taeeB °£ P° r f°n s ig ^e reproductive age groups. See 
SSin^KLStigff S'Jy* The £°0ulatiS» C?isis of West 
NOPORn! UeparXmenT; 01 State > Au ««e* 15* I960. CONFIDENTIAL/ 

^ ^!4.yS 8t 4 Qe , 1 ; ma 5? Government regularly held Its opening Bundestag 
meeting in West Berlin until September 8, i960, in order to 
maintain this symbolic link. Khrushchev, during a press con- 
ference in Vienna in i960, intimated that the Soviet Union might 
Bign a separate peace treaty with East Germany uhould this prac- 
^ c ?t. c 2 n !:. lnue • ^^^H'fi a «d West Germany initially favored 
calling the- Soviet bluf r, but gave way before pressure from the 
French and the BritiBh. See "Relationship Between Bonn and 
Berlin,^ C ^^Forel f n >n ,lHt,nn B> Department of State, 
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o actual « p^,^ M laUgni >' 

i :v°~ n ° to uw ~~ i "~ — -~ 

tax advantages, and a faifh <« *u .. 

city to \ * "no-surr.^.. mure of the 

"ty, to expand the!,, operation, m Berlin.^ 

69. me soviet concern In Benin M . m8 to be „ leMt as 

:: rr * ot "■*-" ~* « -~ - °«> -" " 

that the Communists shall have it. m fact ., „. 

*•»• xn lact, if the Soviei- 

■uggeation of a "free m«. w « * ^ 

7 8tatUS even £ PProaches sincerity 
then it is obvious that their ^^ obJect±ve ±- ™ 

between Berlin and West Germanv & x, "Peeiali^ 

attest, h Weot Germany. But the Soviet proposals l5 
attempt to obscure the Tact that Berlin is not an appenda g e 
or Carman, which can he cocooned or, as was Ban zlg . n th 
contrary * rlln l8 a ^ ^^ e _ ^ ^ 

BttaineflH w^, 0ctob2l7?SS n<lin8 , 2P der Nose of Reda " 

National Press Club ?J &«J? e f poke of *he "Free flit?" »f £ he 
to sever thelin£{L2 ulck to "a™ that the new ?»L? his close 

M m. to BarHn, ffi aBS^^^g,?*^!^ 
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or«a„ of the ,«, corporatc structurc# m tou on ^ 
<* the NATO «,™t*nt to the froedo* or Weotem Europe. 
70. In au-ary, «„ the ^^ ,„ ^^ ^^ ^ 

■UlUnr action e e „l„ ot ».„ .^ ^ My ^ ^ 

about undertake M ^ utary ^^ ^ 

«» it-ir the o„uc or i„ matlns ^ ltMT acMon . mo „_ a 

military deployment ln „eat aer»„y l0 not de8lgned u ' 

«* . Sonet TO ve, and cannot be emoted to accomplish Buch 
deterrence. should the ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

could have unpredictable conscience Tor the unity of the 
Western Alliance. 
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If Deterrent ffalls— 

pal 1 *' rrr *■ sucoes3 ° r the ae ~ ■*•*•» *- ** 

.at, the 0.3. can have no aeeurance that the Soviet „n l0 n m 
n W t0 b9 ln „ 1Mted ^ oveM Mutajy ^ 

W«t cer^. Hence the U.S. p08tura ln ^ 
prepared for any or CCTeral ^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

iThTT' °" ^ SP80tnM ° f """"* >°""»"««. thoae 
which Invoiv. variation or a Soviet all-out .^ attack „ 

asalnst U.S. forcea in West Oer*my m „ ot „ 

detail. Evan a poorly coordinated surprise „». Ettaclt 20 

«ould probably reault 1„ the deatruatlon of th. ar.., . 

..„„. , , , J/ or ™ BTeateat part of 21 

the «... deploy ln „,. ^ „,,!/ ^ ^^ ^ 

of the total fSSeJ) could S^SnSfS 8 (le8 f than 10 P erce ^ 
missile arrivals are spread ollll in «7 e \ lf the enemy's 
the face of a surprise ml a«i ?!!;♦. a « a , " wl 2 ute Period, in 
dltions, the posslbll rSbel or »f« ck 2 nder ^Shttime con- 
in 1961 would bl abo!t^5S4LSS^J i* unohed ^ "SAFE 
launohed as a result of a S«S?2 r ?4. of , *ft e aircraft 
capability to destroy other tSS^^J? ^ Bie s ° v *«t 
would probably be HyJ&^ig fnSc^fSove^ 8 
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.ion, ln East ^^ Mth Mm poMU(u ^ 
°«n» t .< ,U agonal ^ ofvXoaon, ln PoUnd ,„, ^ j 

extent of 50-100 aivlalona or «,„ l8 of ^ ' U 

Mllty, thoush aueh an » perftlo „ wuld „, .^ ^.^ 
Siva the Weet etratecio warning and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

— •. »t if the soviet, beoraa .^ ^ ^ we8tern 
powera « „ unwllUns „, comert a ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

out «. „ „ po.^, that they Mght ^ on __ ^ 

thru.t « west Oe,™^ rtth . vl „ t0 ^^ ^ ^ 

ue^atratin* the weataeae „ t „ e „ .^^ Aparticu _ 2q 

lar vor^ of thi. threat ^ „ e . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

~~r - »- 0^, where there „ n , „. 3 . ftws M 
a*atio„ ad ,„„ ^ . MTO MU „ terattaci[ aepentent ^ 

W. foroe. wouia *. re**™ „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

and to aa Slot the other mxo foro.. uroa*, ,^. d . ^ 

««*i «. north oonw, lnt . na . a not _.,, to , 

amount of territory and hold it, but «« *•,. 
. . iT; * DUt aB th e opening phase of a 28 

'"•'W**!*.-^,,., in othar word., » 

-* on* ^ tmal .^ fWM8 holMng ^ tte ^^ __ 3Q 

ful mooha»i M „ f orM nlehtl atta>pt ^ dww thwugh Mrth 
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aormny and the l.» Muntrl<!a lnto PMnc<)/ ^^ ^ ^ 
of con»u„l <! . tloni , of ^ „ <s- fopce8 poiM(i ^ ^^ ^ 

isolating Ulan In the heart or n <nu 

e - ° r El »ope. It would probably bo 

difficult for the NATO force, .Uh their preoent cnpabUUicn 
to raal.t „„e MoomiJr ouch a 3oMet w> ^ ^^ ^^ 

military -eeponae h y NATO would „ ery lllMly „, nMloar ^^ 
«on * y th. alr forces ln ,,,„ ^^ m<] ^ u ^ ^ ^ 

allies were reluctant t0 uae nyolear i-w thM ±t ^ 
should he aeao^d that there will be an Inaumeient Western 
oefenae capability aga lno t auch . soviet attae*, ahort of a 
"ajor conventional buildup of Mm forcaa ln north Cer»a„ y . 

T*. * Soviet drive lata central Ce™„y, through an area auoh 1> 
« th. mda oap, would engage „.,. f ro.a ^dlately. ^^,3 
a larsce-seaio nffeair »T«m« 
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a lar ge - Bcalc attack , NATQj ^^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
would probably use both ground and air nuclear weapons. L e 
results of such a NATO defense would probably be to insure 
(1) that the Soviets could not win an easy tactical victory, 
«nd (2) that a major nuclear war would probably follow any 
such Soviet provocation. 

75. Ihe possibilities of successfully defending West Berlin 
against a Soviet military attack have already been discussed. 
West Berlin is, per ee, indefensible. Ohe U.S.. a chief hopes 
ror maintaining its portion there seem to be (1) deterrence 
of Soviet aggression by the threat of nuclear war, or (2) dip- 
lomatic negotiations which might reduce the Soviet concern 
about the city and at the same time not weaken the substance 
of Western rights. 

76, in sum, the U.S. force j in West Oerrcany, in company with 
other NATO forces, could very possibly resist a substantial 
Soviet conventional attack, particularly if the attack were 
against the area held by U.S., forces, a soviet attack to the 
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"^ ° f th ° ^ fl00t - ™" Po- o „uch greater defense 
Problen,. Weo t Berlin would be i mpoflfllble to hold Qgalnot / 
deterged Soviet aeaault. „. 8 . forcea ln Weflt Gepjm ^ ^ 
hnvo little chance of effectively defend!,* themselves again 3t 
an all^ut Soviet nuclear attack in which missiles and denn, 
quantities of aircraft were used. Ohe ultimate resort of the 
U.S. defensive strategy ln Qermany ± . tbQ efcrflteglc ^^ 
rationed elsewhere, with their threat of all-out nuclear 
war against the Soviet homeland. 
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77 ft. «. Mrller anumo ^ u 

P01 " 1001 " rat ^ - two ««, „> JeotlVM ln J'"- 

area: <-nves m the European 2 

and the Middle Eaot; *«rope 

b. A simultaneous bull dup of a countenancing 

orr:r:: a r---- P e, wlt h. 5 t 



"""""^ M "• ««"«"" an. munary cor.. 



76. A ccrouary .spec, of the 

territory absorbed by it «i„ M i. u 

7 Slnce the en <* of World War n 
Three subordinate u s n rt n„< . 

(1) refusal * ** ^ th± * reJecti °- 

1 refusal to reco e „i 2e the status o_uo In Eastern Europe 

and particularly m ,ast Oer^any, as either 
Permanent; < 2) obstruction, at least by passive ne T 

Soviet attempts at politic , ' ° f 

^ poxitieal consolidation b ch. - , 

Eastern Europe; and (3) ^.^ * Salna ln * 

- .— , a „ v j^r r::r ;::;:::;; - ia 

already absorbed with * ^ . ^rritories it has l9 

orbed, with a distant hope, of eventually even 
bringing about a Soviet withdrawal.^ 

1 yeS^^rS^JJ Jf" Ba " by U.S. spokesmen m recent 

S£ alnly S he Sovl «" leldl? al have B S al 7! d thla P " ™ 
they regarded U.S. talk of «„«■??« nade i* ver y clear that 

iS}°H ng v by foz,ner SecretS of stS» B S a - era ! n J 8 aa fc he 
laid the basis for this iSSpStSfi! SrB.S*K&,. 
(Cont'd on following page) 
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/■>. Tim necorid major v.n. objective above alno hna two 
corollaries: (1) to tie West Germany so intimately and in- 
extricably into the wectem European community tluit the 
"Mncoo or M„« Gorman military adventuring will be reduce, 
to a minimum; and (a) „, sU e agisting In the political, 
economic and military restoration of Western Europe, to keep 
individual European countries from damaging U.S. relations 
with the underdeveloped areas of the world by (a) colonialist 
power policies, or (b) so widening the gap between the eco- 
nomic and political interests of the developed and under- 
developed countries that the latter become increasingly easy 
prey for anti-Western propaganda. 
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30. Soviet political objectives in Europe, on the other 13 
hand, appear to be as follows-and in this order of immediacy, 14 
if not necessarily of importance: 

a. Elimination of the present basis for allied rights 16 
in Berlin, if the Soviets eould accomplish this objective, 1 7 
even without any changes in the military situation for the 
moment, the entire Western position in Berlin would be 
changed from a matter of right to a matter of negotiation. 
This is the all-important first step pursuant to the ap- 
parent ultimate Soviet objectives of (1) removing allied 
and West German influence in Berlin, (2) absorbing West 
Berlin into the East German sector with all the far- 
reaching political, economic and cultural implications 
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V build ItiS-tS and if It SEJ! "^"o™ of strength; we must 
the whole SituatSn Jn the wo?ld £2?„! t F B8 J h ' thcn X thlnlc that 
charge there comefa diffirSS in ShS J™?^' ' '"^ that 

BitSatiS i^STJf"! a ? d Weflt -" U ' S - Se ^ Military 
Armed iervKp^L^r^^ -' "f arln S s before the C ommlfcg? on 

c2EeX HI sZ**<ZT C ?S" , "* e « 0n Por «iSn Relations, 02nd 
congress, 1st Session. (Washington: GPO, 1951), p. 2603. 
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of thlo not, and (3) establishing the basic for a perma- 1 

nently divided Oorin.iny-.-oi* at lcaot a Germany divided aa 2 

long as its unification might constitute a danger to the 3 

Soviet Union. <j 

b. Securing de facto allied, and especially West German, 5 
acceptance of the present Soviet sphere of influence in 6 
Central and Eactern Europe, 

c. Establishment of a buffer zone between this sphere 
of influence and Western military forces, in order (1) to 
remove the unsettling effect of Western military forces 
upon potentially restive elements in the satellites, and 
(2) to lessen the possibility of involuntarily triggering 12 
a nuclear war. -jo 

d. Prevention of a further increase in West German 14 
military, economic and political power and influence. Vj> 

^ P £u d i rricult t* overestimate the significance of Berlin 
to the Germans. It is not Just a city of three and a 
quarter million psople* of whom two and one-quarter million 
live in West Berlin. Berlin was not only the political 
capital of the Ger.nan Reich, but it was the sentimental and 
historical symbol of successful German unity and nationalism- 
Just as Weimar was the scorned symbol of their failure. And 
unity and nationalism in Germany, since at least the days of 
the failure of the 18^9 Revolution at the Paulskirche in 
Frsr/itrurt ... have ceer. the hcje zr£ drea.- cf Vr.e ILcer&la 
rather than of the reactionaries. Thus, the significance c,f 
Berlin as a symbol of German unification is heightened by its 
traditional appeal to democratic elements as opposed to the 
authoritarian and particularistic interests. Moreover, in 
the theater, opera, literature, fashion and intellectual 
life, Berlin has been the pride of Germany. The great Berlin 
historians alone constitute a group of scholars unmatched in 
most countries; e.g., Niebuhr, Ranke, Treitschke, Droysen, 
Mommsen, Troeltsch, Delbruck, and Meinicke. In many ways 
Berlin has filled in Germany a role which could only be ap- 
proximated in the U.S. by a combination of the character- 
istics of New York City, Washington, D.C., and a major 
university city. When Berlin's economic power and Bkilled 
working class are added to the picture, it becomes apparent 
that the permanent loss of Berlin by West Germany would be 
a material and psychological catastrophe for the West and an 
immense coup for the Communists. See, e.g., John Mander, 
Berlin: The Eagle and the Bear . (London: Barrie and 
RockliTf/lSSM " 
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£. DI»ru„ t x„„ „ f „ dcr .,„«. ln ^^ ^^ toTOM 
Pollux, eaon^a M mUltary ^^ ^ ^ 

Particularly dl.ru PUon of the mT0 ^^ 

X. s.wr.eta, or t*. interest, „ f th0 Weotopn n J 

cou,,. 10 „ rra „ Ul0BO or th0 romer colonm arcM _ ^ ^ ^ 

th. unoorcevoloporf country ta generlll , ln ^ ^ ' 
•P«- th. expanolon „r Co^lat inrw. ln tIlc00 ^ y 

81. IP this !*„,« of Sovlefc pollUM1 objeoUves 

is essentially correct if- *,™o,« 

orrect, it would seem that from the Soviet g 

viewpoint these objectives »™ «*»,, . 

jeccives are predominantly defensive in 

nature. Obviously, however, the u#s> ^^ ^ ^ ^ 
cal objectives ln Europe as wholly defenQlve V ^^ 
a comparison of the two sets of objectlve8 al8£) lndlcate3 ' 
at each of the two sides regardo the ^^ ^^ 

of Its opponent as offensive, rather than defensive. The 
c«x of th l8 U.s.-Soviet confl±ct ln poUticai ^^^ 

lies in the diverge views of the two blocs reeardin* the 

nature of the status quo in Europe. 
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on it : the atatus qu ° is me - iy a ******* » 

on the predetermined path of time. v et ^ theory makes J 

IT thSfc thlfl hl8t0rlCal ~> iS ~ ■*■«. * -t, 
by the inexorable laws of existenoe, the path cannot be 

strait, but must find its way dialectically. Aa the 
dialectic unfolds, the classless society S radually and irre- 
sistibly realms itself from the world historical process, 
in the ,„ anner of „e e el. e Wld spirit." Viewed from this 
standpoint, the status ouo in Eastern and Central Europe 

l7 SnT^^ have to do with 

iron Curtain may properly S Si'S*. 60 "? 1 * 1 * 8 behind the 
that they represent a eStl!u«iJ^2?.5?f* n8l X e ' Xn the sense 
past Soviet aggression? rejection of the results of 
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obviously represents only a i.e M|WW7 Unit, an u„n,,L, 

development, a dialectical jog in the great sweep of , llBtory> 

The forces seeking to resist, or even worse, reverse this 3 

process are by definition aggressive and reactionary, coimnu- H 

nist dogma regarding this historical development is reinforced 5 

by the providential fact that the preoent Soviet sphere of 6 

influence largely coincides with long-sought Russian ter- 7 

ritorial objectives. Thus traditional Russian concepts of 3 

"security" go hand in hand with the teachings of Marx and 

Lenin to brand the Western resistance to Soviet objectives 

in Europe as aggressive warmongering. 
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63. For the U.S. and the non-Communist countries of Europe, 12 
on the other hand, the status quo represents simply the last 13 
porilouo point on the road of retreat at which Soviet lm- 1/, 
perialism has been temporarily halted. Any relaxation of 15 
Western resistance, it seems clear, will allow the forces 16 
of aggression to rerume their course. 



84. Though the two opposing power blocs see each other's 

political objectives as aggressive, it would appear that 

neither could justify terming its opponent's military objec 

tives in Europe as aggressive-at least over the period of 

the past decade. Neither side has attacked the other; 

neither has marshalled its forces to launch such an attack; 

and both have shown considerable restraint when war seemed 

imminent. For example, even though the Soviets attempted to 25 

drive the allies out of West Berlin by a passive blockade, 26 

they made no move to destroy by military means the airlift 27 
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which circumvented that bice**.. 4 ' the U.S., Blmllarly , ^ 
no atten.pt to intervene militarily in Hungary even w hc „ lt0 
policies and aspirations regarding revolt behind the Iron 
Curtain .««* to ta wlB8 of f wlth fln ^^^ ^^^ 
nuccono. K la truo that ^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^ 

Posture or its opponent a a aggressive, but the actual basic 
for these accusation*,, which is probably reco g „i 2ed by both 
aides, would seem to be that both sides support their defen- 
sive strata objectives with offensive military systems. 
Thus the Soviets have emphasized armored forces and massive 
firepower in their East German deployment, but have shown 
no eagerness to provoke indents which would require the « 

use or these forces. The u. S . has emphasized the retaliatory l 3 

ation was the fear of uSeLK a L"? important conaider- 
U.S. strategy m LSpJtel SSfi?*^J ea f war ' At lea st, 
the premise that 7£hl Sr Z JSo n U ? been based «P°n 
in fact exist. F*xt white JJJ ths £«£** of fche s " v ^ does 
period and before the atta^E «« * use £ even ln fc ne Stalin 
strateey in Suroja wis no? oVfJne^vf X? ea \2 ovlefc """aVy 
was clearly defensive. The aufch 8 .™ i/£i le that of th e U.S. 
for example, Include the KnlS? * 8 0f lT otracted Conflict . 
Davison PoiAte Sb In a dJfSiSlS «^ r i°" : Aa W « fillips 
the Eerlln Blockade i?hof!£h lit e *£"? Corporation Study on 
threata to limit T?!y lr J i^J h « h ® !°yi etB continued their 
entirely, these tgfig SeaSy ?SH^L°l *? Close them 
According to Mr. Davison n iiL£ all ?2, ln thelr Purpose. • 
the United States fliera'w™.™ S £° nalble off icer' said that 
barring flights ?n t^mSLP^J!^*^ declaration 
they could stop us is to S ^. S d added: 'The only way 
A Study in cm 5 mIL 1 "/ & 5E£j? 8 p£f" n * ' Th ? Berlin m.noi«,^ . 
PP. lbQ-lbb. gha^fe Jf*. cetoni Princeton Uiiiv. K.. 1%8J 

the l|n G ^of SSogg 8 do^alrSaJrS^S 1 , 11 ^ f ° «^^ 
objective. «J.rcrait m order to gain their 

V Sifta d rfoCj1c\°J V e1 tW a8 e ^" enfll r "S defen8lve "^c 
military tactlcs^ls an 2S2Si,i° offen ?i lv8 <» defensive 
ful reading of the hlstor^ P o? ?h« 2 ne# Por <*ample, a care- 
little doubt that their strafe*? 6 German General Staff leaves 
defensive-at least unti!fcSetiLS^S^ VeS Were ' in General, 
Staff viewed Germany as aiiJSSimXS £ ? ltler « The General 
might at any tiSJ jj ln fSSJSd aJL^f !? 8 enerale8 wh ° 
was the General Staffs eJSIcifjL ^»5 k# ,\ two-front war 
strategies and tactics which i«,,-i2* a ?;, and . the y evolved 
of one of these fronts as o2iX2i d a f aclll ? a , te the crushing 
beginning of hostilities" ^ S« as „£ aBlb i e affcer fch e 
objectives of many guerrilia%ftJ e «2 the . r £**' fche strategic 
Algeria, are offensive thS. J ?£!?' flUC M B fche ^N in 
defensive, iIBnB ive, though their tactics are usually 
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role or 1U, UcUcol nucl , m . forcca> byt iM ^ ^ _^ ^ 

probobly <=vo„ to Co sov^o, « thl0 capabuuj lo not ; rt a 

of an offensive strategy. 

3 

85. In short, the u.0. '. political objectives arc defensive * 
it views the political objectives of the Soviets as offensive 
and it has therefore pursued defensive military objectives 
backed by an offensive nuclear capability. The Soviet Union 
apparently sees its own political objectives as defensive 
those of the U.S. as offensive, and has similarly pursued' 
defensive military objectives backed by offensive military 
supporting systems. 
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86. Schematically, this picture appears somewhat as follows: 11 
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88. TJioueh the dominant element in the U.S. strategy for i 
the military defenoe of Western Europe (including Weat Berlin) 2 
hae been the threat of nuclear war, the strategy i B not an 3 
all-or-nothing concept. U.S. political safeguards on the use 
of nuclear weapons insure that there will at least not be an 
immediate all-out nuclear response to a very limited Soviet 
agression. There are no U.S. nuclear weapons, for example, 
in West Berlin. The three armored cavalry regiments patrol- 
ling the border of West Germany, backed by two Infantry divi- 
sions, two armored divisions, and another infantry division 
in reserve, all m a high state of combat readiness and capa- 
ble of considerable conventional firepower, allow a credible 
nonnucloar response to a substantial Soviet conventional 
attack, m an actual combat situation, of course, the Soviets 14 
would also be faced with additional resistance from the West 15 
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German divisions, the equivalent of two to three British 



ft 



16 



divisions, and othw NATO forces such as the Irench, Canadian, 17 
Belgian, and Dutch/" T ne reliance to be placed on these 13 
forces is,, however, problematical because of limitations in 19 
manning, training, equipment, logistical back-up, and over- 20 
all combat readiness, still, nothing short of a massive Sovi 21 
Soviet invasion, would require that the NATO response be a 22 
nuclear one. NATO has not committed itself in any way, how- 
ever, to ar-wer a conventional assault with a conventional 
defense, c the contrary, it has placed primary reliance on 
nuclear wea ,ns and it has deploye nuclear weapons in 
forward and 1 «adily available loca, ons so that they can be 

used instantly if approval is given through command channels. 

Thus even a limited Soviet attack raises the immediate danger 29 

of nuclear war. 

^ of\LT±i« 4^oufc oi' NATO forces, and an assessment ^ 

Janualy 1961! 86 Advlsor ' USR °* Paris, France; ' 
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rAnr_iv: imp l ications of cnMFr.icT irx; ™vif.t-u •; on-ivr-nw- 

09. The present U.S. military deployment In Went Germany, ] 
and its direct link to the rolaliatory forceo stationed eloe- r- 

where which back it up, are the expression of a strategy 3 

whose key concept was not arms control but the deliberate H 

absence of arms control. Through the threat of unlimited 5 

retaliatory destruction the U.S. apparently brought about a 6 

major shift in the Communists' use of military force to 7 

support their expansion is tic objectives. In fact, the U.S. f? 

deterrent strategy has facilitated a major redrawing of the 9 

map of political, power in Europe. The successes of the 10 

strategy, however, have not been without their problems— 11 

problems which appear to be on the increase. 12 

90. In the first place, the U.S. reliance upon nuclear 13 

weapons to deter a Soviet attack upon Western Europe, or to 14 

defend Western Europe if an attack is not deterred, has ap- 15 
parently increased world pressures for arms control. Pears of 16 



accidental war, feara of the presumed incentive to pre- 
emption by both sides, fears of escalation, and fears of 
the results of general war have all been aggravated by the 
spring-gun nature of NATO's military posture. While there 
is general support in the West for the necessity of such a 
strategy, there appears also to be an almost universal wish 
that the necessity would disappear. 
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91. As a result, in the current "struggle for the minds of 24 

men" between the Communist and Free World blocs, any appeal 25 

which either side can make to the widespread desires for 26 
"general and complete disarmament" becomes a powerful politi- 27 

cal weapon. By the same token, if the military tensions 28 

threatening nuclear war must continue, the side which can be 29 

made to appear primarily responsible for them Is at a 30 
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Him.*,,,*™ In th, prop,,,,,,,,,. l*ttlo. Kor thin WnBfln lloth 
olden have ,„arto npficj.nl efforts to demonstrate that their 
strangle intentions are wholly defensive. Yet it ,„uot bo 
admitted that the U.S. is handicapped to some extent in this 
propaganda contest, at least among the neutrals of the world 
because of the very presence of its military forces on the 
European continent. This disadvantage in appealing to world 
public opinion is aggravated by the continuing Western neces- 
sity to counter superior Soviet conventional strength by a 
much advertised capability for mounting a nuclear riposte. 

92. The U.S. deterrent strategy also carries with it other 
difficulties for the West: 

a. For the strategy to be effective, the Soviets must 
be convinced that It is not a bluff-a conclusion not 
immediately self-evident, since it could entail great 
destruction for tte U.S. itself, as well as for Europe and 16 
the USSR. The strategy's efficacy as a deterrent is also 17 
dependent upon the soviet assessment of the U.S. allies* 
willingness to go through with it. if there should arise 
significant doubts among the Soviets regarding the West 
Germans' stomach for a nuclear war fought on their terri- 
tory, or regarding the intention of the British to allow 
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V.S. strike forces to launch from bases in that county , 
then the U.S. might ron the rlBk of <;hrcat0nln6 a otratpKy ? 
in Europe which, when the chipo were down, it would bo 3 
unable to implement. Tho Soviets would then be free to H 
en C age in oome brinkmanship of their own with the expects- 5 
tion that the higher they raised the likelihood of armed 6 
conflict, the lower might be the European willingness to 7 
invite self-destruction. Thus for the U.S. deterrent 3 
strategy in Europe to continue to be successful there must 9 
remain a substantial conviction on the part of the U.S. 10 
itself, of its European allies, and of the Soviet Union 11 
that tM strategy will be put into effect in the event of 1 2 

Soviet aggression. t'. ( 

! 13 

b. The almost inconceivable Implications of a general 14 
nuclear war, furthermore, have in themselves provoked mis- 15 
trust and political instability within the Western 16 
Alliance. The very "last resort" nature of the deterrent 17 
strategy has, on the one hand, made each participating 10 
nation Insistent that it not be committed to nuclear war- 19 
fare on an issue which it considers less than vital to 20 
itself, on the other hand it has raised doubts among ai 
some allies whether the U.S. would commit its own 22 
strategic-nuclear forces on an issue below the threshold 23 
of U.S. national survival. These mutual doubts and fears 24 
have created a paradoxical situation wherein the military 25 
strategy -.1,0*0 ,u:, 1., tho preservation of ./extern European 26 
integrity and unity m. c become a factor in disrupting 27 
that unity. As a result the U.S. and its allies are 28 
able to proceed only a limited distance toward the re- 29 
moval of all doubts regarding their willingness to use 30 
nuclear weapons before they must turn and issue reassur- 31 
ances that such weapons will not be employed in haste. 32 
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At the oame time, i n nfct-„m„« . 

y end vfUHngneaa to fight . i jMl t.„ 
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entire mT0 ^ ^^ ^ ^ «• 

or Mo were UlKly to ho!d tlrm , ^ „„ m ^ 

the « exerciae the 8 pt lo „ of eaai^ the "^ *" 

•afesuardin, „r M peace. J^ZL ," *"" *~ 

„. ... i»«o». mis latter Soviet option 

"hould not, however, otocure 

- «. -, t, S o„.te =. ^HCt "! w 
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SO. «. Western «l te u thus face, with a dlle™ a 
*«*» It. ehoioe. appear to o= either to 6uccunb t0 ^ rthor p 
Soviet pressure or t0 run the rlBk of ^^^ ^ ^ 

«u~ or the western powers (M beon Matohed by a ehni ^ 
one reel,* the Sovlata , namoly _ ^ of ^ ^ 

before .Hat they apparent!, re £ ard as . danseroua thra op 

«~ ".Kin* the destruction or their own homeland. Such a 7 
"t of oppo 01 „ 6 tumm , i bQt|1 otemnlng ^ ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

sal and n iu*ary sttuatlon, would seemly suggm . omnon g 

interest o„ the part of both sides in relaxm* the 

ency of the alternatives. Thus *•«.««...,.. 

e 8 . T nus far, it would seem that not n 

only la this not the case, but in n,** +u 

' ut ln facfc **»» exact opposite 12 

I" 1 *" " ~- ~ - *«~ „* aetin* to l...en 13 
^ tendon. fl ow lng ^ the oonfrontau<M „, ^^ ^ 

tended toward, moreael^ th. threatens nature of it, „ 
Posture «.-..„, the „ppo Blng slde , and thUB toviar(Js ^ 
oreasl„ s the ll,,ell„,„d of seneral w or ln tne 9vent of amad 
conflict. The reason for this ostensible anomaly would 18 
appear to l le largely m the nature of the "oentan problem, 
and l„ both aid... attitude tjward its relation to the 
etatus quo. '' 



19 
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21 



<*. Ab has been masted earlier, the crux of the ex- 
Plosive "German problem" is not the continued presence of 
U.S. forces, per se, m Wes t Germany, or even the presence 
of Western forces In Berlin. it is the Brewing military 
power of West Oemany (whose development these forces are 
making possible), and the potential implications of German 27 
military power for the unsettled situation in Extern Europe. 28 
This is the issue on which U.S. and Soviet political objec- 29 
tives, and the military strategies supporting them, reach 30 
the point where they may "go critical." For the U.S. the 31 
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Rowing West German power represents the achievement of a 
decade or successful political an, military policy. , or the 
Soviets the same Tact constitutes the culmination of a decade 
of major political reversals"^ of deepening concern over 
the stability of ita poaition in Eaatem Europe.^ Aa loas as 
the Oennan Federal Republic continues to proclaim that Berlin 
la the future capital of Germany, and tries to add substance 
to these claims by such devices as holding formal Bundestag 
meeting m West Berlin and maintaining there a permanent 
home for the president of the Federal Republic, the epecter 
of the historic German capacity for international trouble- ^ 
making-a renewed Drang nach Oaten-must haunt Eastern Europe. 12 
If the West German claim to Berlin could be settled, there 
would probably be settled with It, from the Soviet viewpoint, 
most of the problems of eventual German reun lflcatlon and of 
the Polish-German frontiers, on the other hand, if these 
Problems cannot be settled soon, the Soviets may well feel 
that a showdown had better be had now rather than several 
years from now when West Germany may be stronger, under dif- 
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ferent and more ambitious leadership, and possibly the poe- 

° es ° or of a nuclear weap ons capability. 

y frne success of the Marshall Pli tn «« \.v,» * 

munlst sabotage; the East oJ2«n i? * he / ace ^ of fl H-out Corn- 
Hungary and Poland in 1956? S£V££ 8 « ln 1 ? 53; the revolts m 
apparently widening split with A?££?«!°?„ of Yu «oslavia; the 
of NATO; the weakened poeltioS JJ^hi a AJ"? e c °ntinued strength 
Western Europe in spitJ of £2 ?LJ h ?h-fT miBt . Partles ln 
fourth of the voters in SJS1 ££*«£?* ^Proximately one- 
voted Communistrano the^SwinJ L^L 1 ^ oonsistently 
of Western Europe. mowing economic and political unity 

sired. Ai late as 1948 SrsoiL£« ?®o2 omethlng to De de " 
tarized Western Oerilny ?the? 2SLv°S^ ^Y® ^ a demili- 
in the affairs of all Berli^wh^S *ZJXi & and a lar S e Ba y 
But with the Berlin Mr«!E» 22 ( *uf ch as 4 n they already had), 
then the attack on south^i« h L« i! P l \ Czechoslovakia, and 

" that Khr«BnehS?'hS givS the 1 SitSJ?^ l6W 0n X ? June ' atated 
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95. If the soviet objective regarding *>„, , 

Antlers is a atated abo ; o J^ 8 *""" «« «» — , 

a "free city" - n , , "^ ° eem a ^ are '^ that 2 

oj flMllB W ° Uld larg6ly «~*"* «*. 3 

M "' He """W "o lower have to „. ln „ h ~~ 6 

-O- .0 o„ «. 01de lnotoM of * ' ^ "-— • «. 7 

P-oeo Mold then constitute » h1 "- Each »°* *"" 8 

- -t that **J I „ ; resmp "- »««««- - 9 

vifh w«««- n "gaily connected 11 

•nth West Germany, and thif ♦■»,. — ,. 

fn. rtJ eastern frontiers of Germany i? 

(the Oder-Neinfift r*~~\ Germany 12 

weiose Line) were settled de fact* <«. . . 

- ~v ha. MntM , „ he _ .J- — -- « 
««, ^ «* «— to We.t B. rlln , t, ten foroe 7 L 

«riin s l.nk to West Germany would have been l8 
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96. it does not, of course *wm„. 

course, follow automatically that 

*.»» European po„, M ohould not ^ ± 

«•"•"•". the S o»let, „ „' ot asltlng that „ eBt Ber 
ahova, he t„™ fl .„„ t0 the 0OTuniotB _ 

£*. *.. We.t Be„ lln , Bhloh NAT0 for _ ^ 

ha ^o, lnal . ted ^^ to the vm _ ^ ^ 

dared to belong to nobody <rh« ,n*<.» 

^ 4 y * The Werence in the two posi- 

tions is fundamental. The n™*. «« 

*ai. The first effect of agreeing to the 
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Soviet demand:: would ho n public rm<\ unrWHnMo rrvnmal l 

"V n m:i.|M|. NATO rr,iiii,iH.,„rMil.-.-li., w » !V oi- the- »|,].ri wm: u<:<<La.lm^l .• 
as a victory for both side3. , 

97. The West Germans, we may certainly assume, would sec H 
any kind of "free city" status which divorced Berlin from the 5 

6 



Federal Republic as a major political, economic and cultural 

loss for their ration. The British and the French, on the 7 

other hand, might possibly be prepared to settle for some 3 

kind of "accommodation" on this aspect of the problem, par- 9 

ticularly If it reduced the threat of nuclear war. If the 10 

earlier reasoning of this study is correct, however, it is 11 

West Germany and not Britain or France which constitutes the 12 

key country in U.S. strategic objectives for the defense of 13 

Western Europe, If a renewing by the West on the guarantee Ik 

to West Berlin should bring about (l) a substantial dis- 15 

illurjionrnent in West Germany with the value of NATO, (2) 16 

a weakening of West German confidence in, and identity with, 17 

the West, or (3) a conviction that the pressure of the 18 

power relationships in Europe once again recn '.red an accom- 19 

2/ 

modation with the Russians, as at Tauroggen and Rapallo, 20 

1/ hlE 23-bQ> The outlook inHCfest Germany (SECRET) states: 
West German leaders, regardless of party, are convinced 
that Allied righto in Berlin and Berlin f s economic and po- 
litical ties with the Federal Republic cannot be reduced 
or changed in any essential particular without serious 
damage to West German interests* They, are particularly 
insistent that nothing be done to prejudice the Allied 



position that the Western presence in Berlin is based 
on the right or conquest . Any serious impairment of 
western rights in Berlin would be regarded by many 
West Germans as the beginning of a series of events 
leading toward the eventual loss of the city to the 
ODR and as making even more remote the possibility of 
reunification on terms acceptable to West Germany." 
Page 8. (Emphasis added.) 
2/ These two treaties have become famous as evidences of 
the historic tendency of the Germans, and especially 
of the German Army, to pursue foreign policy objectives 
determined almost wholly by their own view of the German 
national interest, and sometimes in contravention of 
existing political agreements presumably binding upon 
Germany. The German Army has injected a peculiar note 

(Continued on following page) 
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5. would almost certainly be too 
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90. The Iwrd fact eflnnot )jo lgnorcd thflt a BoiuWon ^ 

the Berlin problem, li ke the creation of the problem in the 
first place, l leo readlly wlthln ^ choice of ^ ^ 

Uhion. B y the same token/ German reunification is also a 
conce 3S ion which the Soviet union has ln lts power ^ ^ 
at any time, lf lt 8ho uld be willing to pay the prio of 
Sivm e up its Ea3t German satellite. The U.S. has no such 
ability to offer reunification to the Germans-whatever the , 
price-because it could not deliver the West Germans to the 10 
Soviets. The U.S. mU3t , therefore, depend upon different U 
appeals in any contest for the loyalty of the West Germans. 18 
While there i 3 certainly no requirement to cater to every 13 
whim of west Germany, a U.S. abandonment of the Federal 14 
ItepubHc on any important aspect of the Berlin issue would 15 
undoubtedly cause the latter to entertain serious questions 16 
regarding the worth of the NATO guarantee. Also, m dis- 17 
sociating itself from West Germany, the U.S. would for the 18 
first time in a decade have abandoned the strategic principle^ 
upon which it has placed its primary reliance for containments 
of Soviet power in Europe, namely, the principle that West 21 
Germany represents the keystone of NATO's European defense 22 
structure. 

23 

Pu.tnofce W c ontinued from preceding page..." 

Republic. P °% the e° ve *™ient of the Weimar 
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99. Simiiarly, if «. U.S. attempted to neGotlate a ^^ 
*ent w h .t,h, „ny, off8Mll t0 cxchnnfio a future ^ ^ " 

nuclear capability r 0r a renewal of Western occupation ri e hts 

m Berlin, it would be admitting the ability of the USSR to 

determine the basis upon which the West would be suffered to 

remain, m effect, additional concessions would be offered 

for something which NATO has flmly lnfll8ted l8 already & 

Western poeeession-the right, based on conquest, to be in 

Berlin, subject to no one -s approval. Moreover, the implica- , 

tlon in such an arrangement that the West Germans mlJ5h * ta ,« 10 

a sort of second-class, conventionally armed, "cannon fodder" 11 

ally, to take the initial shock of a future war, might well 12 

have serious consequences for the West German attitude toward 13 

the NATO Alliance. 

14 
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100. All this is not to imply that the U.S. must either 
"stand firm" in Berlin at the risk of general war, or else 
*ee its strategic objectives in Western Europe go down the 
drain. The worldwide pressures for arms control, when con- 
sidered along with the political difficulties and strategic 
objectives of the Soviet Union, suggest that a Berlin settle- 
ment may be possible which Contains "something for everybody, » 
and yet which may at the same time not require the U.S. to 



Weekly a SSig;. 6 JuS 1961 IsSSibR ™ ^T^x **g»*gf""" 
following BfcaUmentsV y »Ja daSn^L'i, PP. i>-b, includes the 
sietentl? aimed" 1 !" the clAtlTl^ll^^Z^n SK,? 00 " 

««5 \ha^i we *P ons * 'whether the Americans like it o3i 
and that he had no intention of providin* Oerman ir««f ' 
sloggers for the American atomic ca^alry^" f00t " 
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deployment, m NATO, and the MUUry deployaente of th . 
other HATO country, would then race a threat whloh could 
Probably be more accurately gaused, baceue. « » uld be 
farther away both ln tlm „„ ln dlotanM A/ ^ 

Wrtlll* ~* ^ 



would, of course have t. be considered that reduction of 5 
the mediate Soviet threat m i eh t also reduoe NATO's sense of 6 
urgency and willing„ eBa to _ 8acrlfice8 ^ ^ _ ^^ 

B«t for the most part the NATO powers have shown little sense 8 
of urgency over the past decade. The burden of Mediate 9 
defense a S alnst a Soviet attack will, i„ any event, clearly 
fall moat heavily upon the developing West German forces 
and the U.S. retaliatory capability, neither of which is 
likely to be seriously impaired in the foreseeable future 
by a relaxation of tensions in Europe. 

130. in sum, a political and military settlement along the 15 

lines of that suited above should both reduce the divisive 16 

influences upon NATO and increase the capability and inriu- l 7 

ence of the NATO powers ^assuming the initiative in the 

larger world struggle. A resolution of the German problem, 

however, in a way which preserves the unity and strength of 

Western Europe, is an indispensable precondition to such a 

development . 
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«* U.a. approach to «,« ^j«ct lw . m Europ,. x 

any of ih a, , ■ *H*±r*B it to abandon h 

any of its fundamental objectives either. 

*"■ of th * objectives for each .^. a 

— 81gnlflcance as potentiai - -e- of a 

of the conflict between th. « , ' mUCh 9 

from th. PP08lng ob J ec ^vea would appear 10 

from the precedinc analysis t« >~ » .. 

yB18 ' to be a matter of &n-n-,„«« *. 
ward the status quo-a stitu fl «, ..« 21 

h o a Btatua quo which each slda K n * a 
unpleasant, and even th»»*«. . 
bearabi , threatening, but at least temporarily 
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would obviously like to see U.S fw. a , 

«*« u.s. forces leave Europe. Want- 
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102. If there is to be meaningful arms control m Europe, 
with any expectation of reducing the likelihood of a devastat- 
ins war, it appears evident that those issues over which both 
sides do seem prepared to fight must be either resolved or at 
least reduced in potency. For the Soviets, such a reason for 
war would probably be any effort to change by force their 
present de facto sphere of influence in Eastern Europe, and 
possibly any attempt by the West to maintain by force the link 
between Berlin and West Germany. For the West, such a cause 
for war would probably be a move by the Soviet Union to expand 10 
by force its present sphere of influence, and any attempt by 11 
the Soviets to diarupt by force the link between Berlin and 
the West. 
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103. Each side is using its military capabilities both to 
make clear its intentions and to emphasize its political ob- 
jectives. Thus the political issues for which each side will 
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fight and the military deployments supporting these intentions 17 



are not only directly related to each other, but also tend to 
aggravate each other. Paradoxical as it may seem in the face 
of the rising armaments, a promising arms control settlement 
might be possible if the military deployments related to the 
critical political issues coijid be made the subject of negoti- 
ation at the same time that the political issues which were 
the cause of the armaments were considered for possible 
resolution. 

104. it is not. intended by this suggestion to enlarge the 
term "arms control" to include the settlement of political 
issues. But it is intended to suggest that the possibilities 
for settlement of either political or arms control problems 
might well be enhanced by enlarging the area of discussion of 
either one of these types of problems to include the other. 
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in fact, the proportion „jr even be eucge.t.d that fruitful 
nations ln either of theee ar™. „. of , oubtful ^ 
If tte. are relevant 103UM ln tho ot|Br ^ ^ ^ 

""*" " "" Ba ™ *>*«• «=r.o«r, f„ r the „eet „ 
negotiate only on lt8 mwnt ^^ ^ ^ ^ 

undoubted* repre.ent . ^ MyolMloglcal anj dipianauo 
defeat. 

105. The overriding polltloai „,,. ^ ^ ^ 

he entire „ AT0 mianM (8ubJect ^ speciii qualifications 
for the varlou. „e»ber.), „ malntenan „ rf ^ ^^ 
unity end intesrity of HATO. a™ the vlewpolnt Qf w _ 
poUtica! .trategy, the hey jturopean e leaent of the mT0 
.truoture 1. „. et o^. for the Wwt ^^^ ^ ^ 

to a large extent for the V <? «-*« «~* 

ne u#s " the Primary Immediate test 
of the value of NATO ia if fl ovn4i. ^ 

"' ,Ma " «° wintMa the symbolic 
link between Berlin ana West Oemany. 

106. For the soviet B „i„„, tha „,„ p6UMMl ^ ^^ 
to b. the .tabulation of It. po.ltlon l„ ,*«.„, Buro ^ 
The chief de.tabm.1^ factor m thl. regard, fro* the „ 

Soviet .tandpolnt, la the lac of a Oer^n p . ac . treaty ^ „ 
-atlfle. what they regard as the political reault. of World ax 
war II. Un tu „ uch a polltlcal Mttlament Js ttMmt> 
several problem. regain open, the de^an dau, to th. ter- 
ritone. beyond We Od,r-»el. M Li™, the We.t oex™„ ( ana 2a 
NATO) refu..! to accept Ee.t 0.™^ a. an lnd.p.„dent atate, 25 
O.S.. Brttlah ana srench m.i.t,nc. upon the Indefinite ex- 26 
t.n.l „ of their occupation right. In Benin, th. «e.t Ce»an 27 
a. ta that EarUn 1. the future capita! of a reunited a.™*,? M 
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occupation of the Eastern European satellites. The immediate 1 

device which the Soviets haye fastened on in their effort* to 2 

effect a solution of these problems is the militarily awkward 3 

and precarious position of the Western allies in Berlin. 4 

107. The primary arms control issue for both sides is the 5 
reduction of the likelihood of nuclear war. For the Soviets 6 
this issue has a special facet, namely, the prospect that 7 
West Germany may attain a more or less autonomous nuclear capa- 8 
billty within the next several years. For the U.S. and its 9 
NATO allies the key aspect of this issue is the threat posed 10 
by powerful Soviet ground forces in Central and Eastern Europe 11 
and particularly in East Germany-the threat against which 12 
the U.S. nuclear retaliatory threat is primarily raised. 13 
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108. if a political settlement could be devised which on 

the one hand tended to stabilize the Soviet position in 

Eastern Europe, and which on the other maintained the unity 

and integrity of NATO, both sides would attain some of their 

major political objectives— political objectives, it may be 

added, which both sides already appear willing to accept on 

a de facto basis. From the Western standpoint, an indiepens- 20 

able requirement would be that West Germany's confidence m, 21 

and loyalty to, NATO not be compromised by the settlement. 22 

For the Soviets an indispensable requirement would be sane 23 

formal acceptance by the West, and especially by West Germany, 2h 

of the soviet position in Eastern Europe. Such a possible 25 

political settlement (conceivably even, a peace treaty) might 

take something of the following form, as a package proposal 

by the West: 



% 
a. The Soviets to accent, formally, Berlin as the 

future capital of a reunited Germany— with complete 
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reunification to be delayed until auch time aa the i 
international oituation makea it possible. 2 

b. All of Berlin to be internationalized under U.N. aU3 - 3 
Pioen, with currwt occupying powers appointed qo truateea 4 
for their present aectors, and the West Oermans authorized 5 
to act as agents to maintain the economic life of the 
western portion of the city. 

c. Access to Berlin through East Germany to be guaran- 
teed to the Western Powers (including West Germany) by the 
Soviet Union and by East Germany. 

d. The WeBt Germans to accept, de facto, the present 



boundaries between East and West Germany, and also the 
Oder-Nelose Line, by a statement to the effect that no 
attempt would be made to change present German frontiers 
by force. 

e. The West Germans to accept East Oermany as 



6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 



autonomous, on a confederal basis, "until such time as 
international conditions allow the unification of Germany. "18 



109. An arms control settlement which might be negotiated 19 

along with a political settlement of the,,above nature would 20 

concentrate upon reducing the offensive elements of the 21 

military forces of the two power blocs in East and West 22 

Oermany, and possibly in the entire Rapacki Plan area. 23 

For the Soviets this would constitute primarily the Soviet 24 

forces in the satellites, with possibly some of the satel- 25 

lite forces themselves being included at a later date. For 26 

^ »?«2t U ?LS??i«<?« C fi «' °«™. formally agree to giving up the 
»1~V1a l vv iH v h w l « axfc much of the BtafcUB <W° might be ac- 
i?£?! d *&. t !5 Weflt ^"nan" *■* they did not have to admit pub- 
ii™? that ? h S? we J! e accepting it. Moreover, the present 
?25?S?^ po P ul ? t J on £ eyond the <Her-Neisse Line is reduced to an 
0/ ^"itesimal fraction of what it formerly was. reaucea 
2/ The Rapacki Plan usually is held to include East and West 
Oermany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 
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the U.S. and Che NATO power*, euoh a aettlement would con- 
centrate on the nuclear elements For a oufficient Soviet 
military concession, the U.S. might be willing not only to 
alter the arrangement by which it makea nuclear weapons m 
Weat Oennany available to its allies (especially the West 
Germans), but also to reduce its own tactical nuclear forces 
there. 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
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110. A settlement along the above lines would recognize 8 

that the problem of arms control, the Berlin problem, and the 9 

entire "German problem" are all indissolubly related, and 10 

that there is little likelihood of an effective solution in 11 

one of these areas if the other two are not included. Such 12 

a settlement, which would leave a rearmed West Germany as 13 

the main increment of NATO, would protect the primary U.S. 14 

strategic objective in Western Europe; a settlement which 15 

gave the Soviet Union a de facto acceptance of its dominance 16 

of Eastern Europe, including the East German frontiers, would 17 

protect a primary Soviet objective in Europe. A settlement in 18 

19 
20 



Berlin which recognized Berlin as the eventual capital of a 
confederated Germany (on the pattern of a Zollvereln K in 



which East Germany would operate, in effect, as an independent 21 

state, might give both East and West GermanB a basis for 22 

living together, If not in peace, at least without war. In 23 

U ™ e .^"'^"^-ivereJn ( euatoma »m»n^ waB created by Prussia 

in 1819 and was aimed at the multiple tariff systems criss- 

croBBins uerinany. By the middle of the 19th century the 

!°llyf£?in had become a major factor in the gradual isolation 

£L A 2 fl . a and i n the srowing unification of Oermany under 
the dominance of Prussia. ««««* 

y Such a settlement, vhich accords special status to individual 
states, is not unknown in modern German history. Bavaria, 
for example, had its own army, postal system, etc., even after 
Germany was unified in 1870, and today has its own political 
party in the Bundestag, allied to the CDU. Wurttemberg also 
enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy for many years after 
German unification. Prussia's former peculiar position in 
the Oerman Reich is, of course, well known. 
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the kind of confederated Germany discussed here, the Ea 0t 
Germans would not have to recognize the resident of the 
West German Inderal Republic as Head of Stately need 
not be represented m the Bundestag or Bundeerat, and the 
Federal Republic need not have any authority over East 
Germany, nor the right to put armed forces in East Germany. 
The Federal Republic would, however, be granted the right of 
access to Berlin, by treaty, i„ order to carry out its 
economic responsibilities. The East Germans, on the other 
hand, would keep their own armed forces, just aa they do 
today, their "socialist" political and economic system,^ 
and their ties to the Communist bloc. 



3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

111. There are undoubtedly risks for the West m a proposal 13 
of the type suggested above. Perhaps the most obvious criti- 14 
cism is that such a settlement would not foreclose the Com- 15 



munists. ability to harass the West's position in Berlin at 
any time they chose. m fact, the point has sometimes 



16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



been made that, m the absence of control by the U.S. and 
Its Allies of access to West Berlin from West Germany, East 
Germany can absorb West Berlin whenever it chooses to do so 
Once again, the U.S. would be confronted with the choice of 
using force or permitting the absorption, but with the added 22 
handicap of a weakened military and political posture. 23 

^H^^^^ and ***.«, 

^SFSlfc SUSS Sob!erSv e diS?LW **"»** attests 
in Berlin is SbmSSSSTJi of*}?^ tlnke r ln «- "The issue 
ents. The West will have to fL* fS n 5»°§ negotiating expedi- 
lem of defining at what n«?n£S«J^ m ? !? moPe difficult prob- 
intolerable fchfeat t? tJ^JS^?vLSt V9a S wt becom es «n 
avoid this problem hi KJZh* £ 2E B 2 rlln » The attempt to 
to avoid, it has •SSu5SS h Jii n /. the dan &*™ which it sought 
increase thitvpUiiw^in6t lt^^ ta 8te f * Bt «P *° 
that makes any Settlement mi&SKm,. 1 *^* S" 8 * 186 ln a mnn <* 
extremely difficult " SL SI™?? 1 "! fche fre edom of Berlin 
Harper 4 BroSf ^goO) , SSftg?*"* ?OT> """^ * New *«*» 
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112. But it would seem that the difficulties cited are i 
inherent, not in new negotiating expedient*, but in the 2 
nature of the Western po 3 ition in the city, m the first 3 
Place, the Western military traffic along the Autobahn, rail- 4 
road and canal from Helmstedt, and along the three twenty- 5 
mile wide air corridors from Hamburg, Hannover, and 
Frankfurt-am-ffein, is only one part of the problem of main- 
taining access to Berlin. Over two million civilians in 
West Berlin depend upon civil traffic along these and other 
routes. Since 1955 the East Germans have been exercising 
control over civil traffic between West Berlin and West 
Germany with the tacit approval and cooperation of the 
Inderal Republic. Possibilities for Communist harassment 
of this traffic-harassment-;which might affect the freedom 14 
of Weat Berlin as effective^ as interference with military 15 
traffic-will remain, as before, whether military traffic 16 
goes unimpeded or not. If the Communiats exploit these 
possibilities in an effort to absorb West Berlin, the West 
cannot avoid being faced with the choice of usmg force or 
permitting the absorption. 
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113. Jforeover, even the unlikely prospect of control by 

the United States and its Allies of access to West Berlin 

from "..'est Germany will not resolve this problem — if the 

Communists choose to apply pressure. For, as pointed out 

above, opportunities for such Communist pressure are 

endemic in West Berlin's situation as a foreign body in 

a hostile environment, whether or not arteries are kept 

open from the West to the isolated entity, just as 

municipal jurisdictions in the U.S. cannot keep their local 29 

affairo from becoming involved in regional problems, so 30 

are there numerous areas where the East Germans either have 31 
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or can claim to have joint concerns with West Berlin- i 
flight safety regulations, communicable diseases, law 2 
enforcement, mail, telephone, telegraph, personal movements, 3 
work permits, "subversive activities," etc. Opportunities 4 
for harassment by the Communists will be limited only by 
lack of imagination. While most of these opportunities 
cannot be exploited as easily as transport and supply, de- 
termined Communist action could probably still face the 
West with the problem of deciding when the threat to the 
freedom of Berlin had become intolerable. 
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7 
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10 



114. However, if the. Communists actually began serious H 

harassment of West Berlin after accepting the settlement 12 

proposed herein, it would still seem to be true that the 13 

immediate military position of the West in Central Europe 14 

would be stronger than it is at present. A substantial 15 

reduction of Soviet forces in East Germany would almost 16 

certainly present to the West a more manageable military 17 

problem on the central front than it currently faces. 18 

The Soviets could, of course, reinforce -their East German 19 

garrison by aiUnost any number of divisions, presumably up 20 

to 50 or more, from the Soviet Union. Such a Soviet move 21 

is, however, always possible even at present--and would 22 

still be possible even if NATO had already achieved its 23 

goal of 30 divisions. If both sides had put into effect 24 

an agreement of the sort proposed here, then any major 25 

strengthening of the forces of either side would probably 26 

raise again the prospect of general war—an eventuality 27 

which it is certain that neither side desires. 28 

115. Perhaps the most impotent consideration in favor 29 

of a settlement such as thatjt proposed here is that the 30 

incentive for Communist harassment would probably bo lower 31 
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than it id at preaent. if Berlin is important to the Soviets 1 
primarily as a symbol of other unresolved problems, then the 2 
alleviation of some of these problems should cause a reduction 3 
in Soviet pressures on West Berlin. But if the Soviets have h 
no real interest in settling the Oerman problem, and are 5 
merely using the West Berlin issue as a device to divide and 6 
weaken the Western Alliance, then they probably would not 7 
agree anyway to a settlement which would have the effect of 8 
reducing the virulence of the political issues and decreasing 9 
the risks in the NATO-Soviet confrontation. Again, if they 10 
have no interest in settling the Oerman problem, and still 11 
agree to ouch a settlement, then their capability for harrying 12 
NATO over the issue of West Berlin would seem to be consider- 13 
ably lessened. u 

116. The point is sometimes made that any Western recogni- 15 

tion, however implicit, of the status quo in the satellites, 16 

and especially m East Germany, would constitute a defeat 17 

for the West and a prelude to further Communist aggrandize- 18 

ment. Pushed far enough, ^f course, this point becomes 19 

nonsensical, since the tf.s.^ie already implicitly recognizing 20 

the status quo in the satellites simply by taking no effec- 21 

tive action to change the situation. Short, therefore, of a 

formal "quitclaim" deed for the satellites, issued by the 

West to the Soviets, there need be no Western feeling of 

additional defeat resulting from a failure to challenge the 

status quo publicly. 
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y SS«\i2 r exan «P-ie, Kissinger, op. cit., especially Daee B 
H^h/l^ r6i ^ EaBt ae "^y: TKe'sovieS leade?s*are 
?n£?2?^ 1 ,? , £2 8nltlo IL of fchelr EaBt 0e ™an satellite so 
b? the w!S S°?£! e t h F taow ver y wel1 tha * acceptance 
„L!t£< eofc °£ the Btatu s quo is the best means for 
undermining the status quo?" Page 132. 
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117. There can be no question that the Soviets would re S ard 1 

any Western acceptance of the atatus quo as a preliminary to 2 

a change m it m favor of the Communists. But this point is 3 

obvious from Communist doctrine. The problem, therefore, la U 

not one of getting the Communists to renounce their designs 5 

on the status quo-a proposition which would require their 6 

apostasy as Conmunists-but it is one of bringing about con- 7 

ditions which will further U.S. political and military objec- 8 

tives in Europe. For the reasons suggested above, a political 9 



and arms con-;,! settlement" of the sort proposed here might 
well be an important step in the right direction. 



10 
11 



118. The crucial consideration in evaluating the effect of 12 
the proposed settlement upon U.S. strategic objectives is 13 
undoubtedly the attitude of the west Germans. U.S. policy 14 
in this respect is pursuing a fine line between wholehearted 15 
cooperation with the Federal Republic and cautious restraint 16 
upon German potentialities for military and political 17 
adventuring, if, as Kissinger and others have suggested, 18 
the U.S. should emerge from negotiations over Berlin in the 19 
role of a plausible villain who was preventing the reunifies. 20 
tion of Germany, then U.S. political objectives in West 21 
Germany might well be in danger. The net effect of the 22 
terms of the proposed settlement, however, would not seem 23 
to lend themselves to such an interpretation, if the agree- 24 
ment should constitute the first tangible step towards German 25 
reunification; if it contained an explicit recognition by 26 
the communists of Berlin as the future capital of all Germany; 27 



if the west Germans continued to develop their military 
strength; and if there were a substantial reduction of the 
Soviet military pressure in East Oermany-the position of 
the U.S. as a valued ally would seem to be stronger rather 
than weaker. 
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119. Although political leaders of West Oermany would prob- \ 
ably balk at any suggestion that they would not receive nuclear 2 
weapons, there are many indications that the majority of the 3 



H 

5 
6 
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German people might willingly give up the idea if their fearo 
of Soviet attack could similarly be reduced. 17 While there is 
no question that the U.S. must deal with West Oermany today 
as a sovereign nation, and that the West Oermans' national 
decisions can no longer be made for them by the former oc- 
cupying authorities as in 1950, the U.S. commitment to tram 
and equip West German forces for a wartime nuclear capability 10 
is by no means irrevocable, now would a failure to proceed 11 
with it be a transgression of West German sovereignty, it 
may be assumed that the primary hopes of the German people 
are for peace and security, not for military power, if the 
chances for the former appeared to be improved, with no 
diminution of the present status of the latter, there would 
almost certainly be no mass protest by the West German people. 17 
Moreover, a decision not to equip the West Germans with 18 
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and ?would bH \i2^biS*£E ^ 8 ?!? ln <!? lth *•** attention' 
5V«iJ.«*7 Z no objection to attempting to inaulre through 

ciSS?iS; 8 C f1rS e th ft f ^^ h % S ^ iet ^vSnment 2hJt pre??e1 
»««*.. -- f ?™ tne teases of these proposals.* This state. 

5£L£" EMS Wlth ■«■•«*« akin to enthusiasm in Western 
Oermany, and Adenauer was credited with transforming NATO 

BS^LXJ 1&y ^ the baBls f » fitful negotiations with 
iSVSK??:.!.. 16 came ' £•*•*<»•, *b a shock to man? when 
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nuclear weapons would alwayo be rovers ible (though with a l 
certain time lag for training), depending upon the manner In 2 
which the Soviets observed the agreement. 3 

120. The U.S. "sword and shield" military strategy would not 4 

be significantly affected by the suggested alterations in 5 

military deployments. All U.S. shield forces would remain 6 

in their current locations (with possibly some modification 7 

in Berlin), and would continue to act as a deterrent to 8 

aggression, m the event of an attack by the Soviets, U.S. 9 

forces would still be Immediately involved. Also, the 10 

Soviets would still be required to mount a large-scale 11 

military action to overcome the defending force, and 12 

the sword could still retaliate from Britaih, Spain, the 13 

U.S., or waters surrounding Europe, and from West Germany 14 

if nuclear forces were still deployed there. On the other 15 

hand, if the Soviets remove* a large part of their forces 16 

from East Germany, their capability to mount a decisive 17 

surprise attack would be substantially reduced. Moreover, 18 

with the military power of West Germany continuing to grow, 19 

the capability of the Soviets to overwhelm NATO by a surprise 20 

attack should be gradually reduced—short, that is, of a mass 21 
mobilization of their forces. The latter situation is, 
however, little different from that prevailing at present. 
Thus, both for deterrence and for defense, the U.S. would 
not seem to be in a weaker position than today, while the 
risks of triggering a destructive war would appear to be 
lessened. 
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121. In sum, under the proposed alterations in NATO deploy- 28 
ment, U.S. political objectives in Europe would not seem to 29 
be compromised. U.S. shield forces would still remain as 30 
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an earnest of the U.S. guarantee to NATO, backed by the i 

nuclear retaliatory forces. The restoration and lnte G ration 2 

of West Oe many into a unified Western Europe-economically, 3 

politically, and militarily-could continue. The chances of 4 

containment of the Soviet Union would aeem to be Improved. 5 

Meanwhile, one of the gravest sources of dissension and 

unrest within the Western A^iance-the fear of nuclear 

war-would probably be reduced. For the Soviets, the fear 

of nuclear war would be reduced only if they refrained from 

aggression. 
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122. if SU ch a political and military settlement in Europe 11 
could be achieved, the U.S. might be in a stronger position 12 
to devote its attention, energies, and resources to the 13 
larger world struggle-a struggle whose progress may well 
have in the future an impact upon U.S. security equal to 
that of the European confrontation. The Soviet Union 
would, of course, be similarly freed to increase its chal- 
lenge to the West elsewhere on the globe. The Western 
democratic system should, however, be Judged to have at 
least an equal chance in the" struggle for the confidence of 20 
the emerging nations. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR NATO IN QENBRAT. 

123. Should it be possible to achieve a political and mill- 22 
tary settlement in Germany along the lines adumbrated above, 23 
the effect upon NATO would almost certainly be a salutary 24 
one. Much of the present discontent with NATO strategy 25 
appears to stem from three principal sources: (1) the very 26 
nature of nuclear weapons, and their potential implications 27 
for the security of the peoples of Europe; (2) differences 28 
of opinion regarding the relationship of NATO to the indi- 29 
vidual national interests of NATO members elsewhere in the 30 
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world; and (3) disagreements regarding the magnitude and 
nature of the Communist threat. 
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124. The first source of discontent— the almost incon- 
ceivably destructive nature of nuclear weapons-has spawned 
contradictory fears among the various NATO members. On the 
one hand, there is the fear that the U.S. might not defend 
Europe, under conditions of grave danger to its own national 
existence. And on the other hand, a fear exists that the 
U.S. might defend Europe, under conditions fraught with 
grave danger to the national existence of the countries being 10 
defended. Any settlement in Oermany which tended to remove 11 
some of the grounds for either or both these fears, without 12 
at the same time weakening the European resistance to Com- 13 
munlsm, would tend to strengthen NATO. ^ 

125. It is also quite possible that if Western European 15 

fears of a nuclear war could be reduced, a healthier, more 16 

confident, and more positive European attitude might tend 17 

to prevail towards the world struggle with Communism, both 18 

inside and outside Europe. Within Europe, increased efforts 19 

might be expended upon the political and economic unification 20 
of a region which has a common cultural heritage and an 
immense combined potential, but which is etill beset by the 
divisive influences of co^lictlng national interests. 
Pressures in individual countries to construct or control 
their own nuclear deterrents, or conversely, to remain apart 

from situations or actions? which might involve them in nuclear 26 

war, all tend to Increase the obstacles to mutual trust, co- 27 

operation and unity among the nations of Europe. Outside 28 

Europe, the position of the West in the struggle with Com- 29 

munism would be vastly improved if the European nations • 30 
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-ense of nuclear insecurity could be allayed. At present, 
European fears of being drawn Into a nuclear war originating 
In other areas of the world such as Southeast Asia, and thoir 
feeling of relative impotence in any serious altercation 
between the two nuclear giants, tend to reduce, fractions, 
or otherwise distort Europe's relations and reduce its in- 
fluence in the rest of the world. 
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126. These European attitudes resulting from the inter- 
national implications of nuclear weapons are closely related 
to the second factor which has tended to cause disunity in 
NATO, namely, differences of opinion regarding NATO's re- 
lationship to the individual national interests of NATO 
members throughout the world. Some of the European nations, 
for example, have insisted ^hat NATO must underwrite their 
national policies in colonial and former colonial areas. 
At the same time they are apparently fearful of taking too 
firm a stand m opposition to Communist provocations in 
these regions. Unwilling to see their power positions 
deteriorate further, they seem increasingly attracted to a 
policy of sauve aui £eut . The situation suggests the analogy 20 
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of a cut-throat poker game, dominated by two big winners, 
with the losers playing their cards close to their chests, 
hedging their bets, staying out of the large pots, and 
watching for more or less surreptitious opportunities to 
recoup their losses at the expense of the less experienced 
players. 

y kxamples: The Belgian "withdrawal" *w«i *.*-, « 

rather questionable circSnaffiS • fhe DuE«h C ?!£ ?\ under 
upon Velf-det*«wn^*£?i~u ^ rr B ' zne J^tch Insistence 

oSiSea? in tl ar^i She"?? uStVth • i 2KS 1 S lintB of We8trn New 
almost no pianninJ or SJnSS fS*iSSi few years there was 

for their colonial policies. atte mpts to garner support 
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12'. Vet, from the standpoint of the total Western, posture 

against Communis., the former colonial powers represent a 

"ajor potential source of strength, it is, of course, true 

that the Europeans have often been the objects of xenophobic 

resentment, and that they are used as the symbol of all the 

Hie besetting the underdeveloped nations. NATO as an 

organization has become tarred with the same brush. But it 

is also true that through' Europe pass the closest eoonomic 

and cultural ties between the colonial areas and the rest 

of the world. These ties could become a symbol of joint 

interest and mutual strength, instead of a residual symbol 

of colonial servitude, if (i) the Weafcern hatlonfl ^^ ^ 

ingly aided the underdeveloped regions through the anonymous 13 

respectability of such multinational organizations as the U 

OECD, instead of attempting to retain privileged national i 5 

Positions (and therefore exploitive ones~at least in local l6 

eyes); and ( 2 ) lf tho forner colonlal ^^ ^^ ^ ^ 

reality, as well as the forms, of genuine local autonomy- l8 
a prospect which might also be furthered by continually l9 
greater subordination of individual nation's interests 20 
and prerogatives in favor of Joint organizations such as 21 
the OECD. 

22 

128. There are effective precedents in the past for such a 23 
development. The OEEC and the Colombo Plan are two which 2ft 
come immediately to mind. The present attempts to associate 2 5 
the former Belgian, French and Italian colonies in Africa 26 
with the common Market further suggest both the possibility 27 
and the nature of such a broad international political- 28 
economic grouping. A later association of Great Britain, 29 
and perhaps parts of the Commonwealth, with the same organ- 30 
izatlon, might hold out even further hope for political 31 
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order and economic proRreoa 1n 

i»ogreos in regions which wm a i 

««^ * „ oemiy BMk ^ lsoiated ^ * 2: i 

P—es or 1M e™ tlonal Cammlm _ ^ ™ ** -*™«™ * 
blending of son,. „ ,-„ "sorpuon and 3 

01vl.lv, effects of t„. . "~ """ the '""■•'* « 

« — j; : :ted :rr nitionai inte ~" s - • 
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129. Ao suggested above, the thf^ 
««■. «.« strat e 6y tas L n al " "" 0ntent """ » 

»*». of «. 0MTO11 ir °~ "™ - « 

»•»«.. „ Generally, these disagree- m 
menta have been concerned with (l) whe th e , ♦ ». „ 

threat i 8 prlmarlly J. J^" ' '"* * 
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